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Help The Urban League Help You 





Somewhere In Its Program The League 
Serves You And Your Family 


THE URBAN LEAGUE: 


Serves as job placement and \ 


referral agency. 


Creates job opportunities by 


contacting employers. 


Conducts vocational guidance 


and educational activities. 


Works with management and 
labor to promote harmonious 


relations. 


Initiates and participates in 
community conferences to solve 


racial problems. 


Campaigns for better housing 


and health facilities. 


























Write for information or send membership check to 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


Complete list of Local Urban Leagues on Page 203 
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+hools, Colleges, Universities 








RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 


St. Augustine’s College 





A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 

NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
Thorough Traifiing, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. — Under auspices 
of the Episcopal Church. — Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE RALEIGH, N. C. 
























































THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved te Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1928 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President ~ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
e 


A Graduate Scheol of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M.A. 
and MLS. Degrees 


e 
School of Library Service 


_— ee ee ee ee 


For pune. Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 











ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
ard Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study (ieading to A.B. or $.B. Degrees) 


Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education 


Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science 
Education and Psychology Home Economics 
English Mathematics 


Music Education 
Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 


German Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 


French 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


fpr catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Dear Sirs: 


A friend of mine has shown me the Summer Issue 
of Opportunity, in which there is a round table on 
Catholic-Negro Relations. I am a Protestant minister, 
but am glad to see such positive action in- the Catholic 
Church as is represented by these articles. Even as the 
Reformation under Luther and Zwingli stimulated a 
renewal of life in the Catholic Church under Loyola, 
perhaps Catholic Action concerning racial matters will 
stimulate Protestantism. 

You may be interested to know that recently a mem- 
ber of the Kenwood Property Owners’ Association 
visited me and when I told him that I felt unable to 
support the organization because of its racial bias, he 
said, “I know how you religious people feel about re- 
strictive covenants. For example, the property of St. 
Ambrose Catholic Church is not under a covenant be- 
cause Bishop Shiel will not allow it.” In justice to 
Protestantism it ought to be added that an Episcopalian 
rector and two Congregational ministers in my neighbor- 
hood think the same as Bishop Shiel. 

Carl Soule 

Commission on World Peace of 
, The Methodist Church 

Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 

This is a belated acknowledgment of the spring issu: 
I found the editorial roundtable, 
‘Catholic-Negro Relations,” very interesting, honest, 


of OpporTuNITY. .. . 


ind, I think, basically true. 


To me, the solution of the whole race and religious 
problem in this country was contained in one para- 
graph of Father Coogan’s article, namely: “Whatever 
be the personal pique of the individual Catholic, his 
religion is authoritarian and leaves him little room 
for artful dodging in matters of race principles: One 
God, one human race, one Redeemer, one Church, 
one Vine that is Christ,” hence, “As you do unto the 
least of these My brethren, you do it unto Me.” 
Therefore no racial discrimination can find Catholi 
justification; at best it can be only the lesser of two 
evils, to be tcleraed only until its need can be effec- 
tively removed.” And the following paragraph or 
the membership of Catholics (colored and white) in 


‘ 


so-called “white” parishes is also very practical and 


important 


The Bulletin of the Catholic Midwest Conference 
on Negro Welfare had this to say: “It was a fine effort 
on the part of the editors (of Opportunity) to give 
credit to the Church for its work among Negroes 
in those cities. Readers could not but be favorably 
impressed by the over-all view presented. Letters of 
congratulations to the Editors are in order.” 


Fr. Joyce Finnigan, O.F.M. 


St. Joseph Church 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.T.C. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 
ae ee 
261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
aeitieannaiietanenaaitil 


REGISTRATION 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 





For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. | 




















FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
se 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 


















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


—_o-————_ 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 


Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


—_-o-——_ 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
—_—o—_——_ 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
= 





Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training Home Economics 
Meohanic Arts Agriculture 











ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
. 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


* 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


a 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


s 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
a 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., 





Atlanta, Georgia|}. 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Letters... 


Dear Sirs: 

May I congratulate you on your last issue which 
surveyed Catholic-Negro relations in several of ou 
important cities over the country. While 
Catholic, and sometimes question the aggressive tactics 
in many by Catholics, I thoroughly 
admire their courage and the forthright stand the 
Catholics are taking in behalf of Negroes all over the 
We in St. Louis have had 
example of it by St. Louis University 
opening its doors for college training 

John T. Clark 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I am not a 


used situations 


country. here a splendid 


unrestrict 


Dear Sirs: 

. Congratulations on the round-table number 
has certainly meant a lot of work on your part and 
I must say I was quite overco 


altogether a fine job. 
when I saw it and realized how splendidly the Cath 
position was presented. 

Incidentally, I have just learned that the new Arc! 
bishop of St. Louis, Archbishop Ritter, has given 
new Catholic 
light, telling them to go ahead and not be content wit! 
talk but have His example will be far-reach 
through that part of the country. . . 

Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. 
Editor, America 

National Catholic Weekly 
New York City 


Interracial Council a completely gre 


action. 


Dear Sirs 
My congratulations to you for your 
Relations) editorial 
understanding, and frank. 
Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
Mundelein, Illinois 


Catholic-Negro 


roundtable. It is eminently fair, 


Dear Sirs: 

. I was one of the readers much pleased with the 
new theatrical department (appearing in OpporTuNI™ 
inder the title of “On Stage .. . 
E. Norford). 


perhaps in the 


”. conducted by Georg 
I am hoping that sometime in the futur 
Spring—some account of the work of 
ur Southern Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts 
may be given in this section (of Opportunity). 
The organization covers a large territory and is doing 
an increasingly important work. 

(Dr.) Lillian W. Voorhees 

Director of Speech and Dramatics 

Fisk University 

Nashville, Tennessee 


(No sooner asked for than delivered! See “Or 
Stage .. .” in this issue.—Editor’s Note) 
Dear Sirs: 


I certainly did like “On Stage , your new thea 


trical, radio and screen feature which was introduced in 


the Summer Issue of Opportunity. Pass my congratu 
lations on to George Norford, Theatrical Editor. On 
thing disturbs me, however: did your first “On 


Stage .. .” purposely overlook the one-hundred percent 
g purp } Pp 























KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 


PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 





Degrees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
ates aa a 


D 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERING 
—_—Q—— 


For information write to: 
R. B. Atwood, President 








DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEW AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


o 
For Informetion eddress: 


The Registrar 











School for Teachers 
A STATE TEACHEF COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENN 


Cheyney Training 





Professional courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Grades 1-35) ..........-.- B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 

(Intermediate, Grades 48) ......... B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary ona 5 h School) ..... 


B.8. 

ENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
standard four-year high school 
vequived for admission 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 


For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUITION FREE TO & 
Graduation from a 

















COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 











Letters eee 


« discrimination against colored persons who are able to 


be stage-hands, electricians, etc., and members of thea- 
ter orchestras? And what about Negro set designers, 
set handlers, sound technicians, cameramen, associate 
directors in Hollywood? And those right under your 
noses in New York? 
(Miss) Lorraine F. Stevens 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(We will get around to this admittedly bad employ- 
ment situation in a future issue of Opportunity. To 
George Norford go your congratulations and this as- 
signment.—Editor’s Note.) 


Dear Sirs: 

Your swell photo-story on Georg Olden appearing in 
(the Summer Issue) Orprortuniry opened my eyes. I 
never realized our young folk could find such an unusual 
job as Mr. Olden holds in the CBS Television Studios, 
New York. . . . I was glad to read that this accomplished 
artist went right ahead in spite of discouragements from 
his teachers. I bet Mr. Olden makes twice as much 
money as his who were so pin-brained as 
to attempt to block his talents and ambitions, 

(Mrs.) M. Estelle Hinton 
Gunthersville, Alabama 


“instructors” 








Dear Sirs: 

. To me it seems that a magazine like Opportunity 
unwittingly intensifies a fecling amongst its readers, of 
segregation and unlikeness, the very quality they con- 
demn in their neighbors. I am disturbed when I read 
the appealing accounts of Negro endeavors and achieve- 
ments, which constitute a large part of Oprrortunrry, 
because behind these outstanding exceptions, I sense the 
shocking reality of discrimination against the masses. 
I question whether Opportunity is serving the majority 
of the Negroes effectively by emphasizing these exam- 
ples of exceptional success, instead of working steadily 
in the one direction of breaking down the cruel barriers 
of color and race. 


(Mrs.) Gerda Stein 
New York, New York 





(Opportunity thanks Mrs. Stein for a provocative 
point of view. Unfortunately, however, the circle is 
vicious: As long as feelings of “segregation and unlike- 
ness” already exist because of “the shocking reality of 
discrimination against the masses,” the individual Negro 
American must be considered “exceptional” — 
and therefore worthy of report. Such individuals who 
secure, and prove that they need “Not Alms, but Op- 
portunity” cannot be dismissed as crusaders in 
the fight which the whole Urban League movement 
To “break down the cruel barriers 
of color and race’’- housing, health, 
education, recreation, and social welfare situations af- 
fecting all the people.—Editor’s Note). 


“success” 


continually makes: 
-in employment, 





Dear Sirs: 
. Opportunity is a valuable source of informa- 
tion as regards to our people. 
Clement C. Joseph 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 





AN A GRADE LIBEPAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree ef 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LA'V 
—o—- 

Graduate Courses Leading te 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—o—_ 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 














SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation of the Wisest and Best in Negro Life 
Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, Business, and 
Extra-Curricular Activities Determined by This Aim. 
A State and Federal Supported Institution. “A” 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Excellent Physical Plant. 
For General Information Write: THE REGISTRAR 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 











CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H, L. McCROREY, President 












JOHNSON CG. SMITH UNIVERSITY 








BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S. College Avenue, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


DR. MATTHEW ANDERSON, Founder (1899) 


Vocations, Needle Trades and 
Business 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 


Write Registrar now for Bulletin 

















SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Continued on Page 209, 226-229. 
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Letters... 


Dear Sirs: 


Congratulations on the freshness and general appea 


of the Summer Issue of Oprortuniry. 
Armistead 8. Price, Dean 
School of Journalism 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Dear Sirs: 

Reading Opportunity is my family’s Number Ons 
Habit. We were very happy when you announced th: 
Magazine would be “revitalized.”” Can we look forward 
to more changes with the 25th Anniversary Issue? We 
hope so... . 

(Mrs.) A. P. Harris 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for the copies which you sent me of 
Opportunity’s Summer Issue containing my “Bridge 
Laborer.” I’ve been so proud and pleased over the pre- 
sentation you gave it that I’ve been button-holing my 
acquaintances ever since, in order to flash on them 
page 157. 

John Maher Murphy 
New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just seen the Summer Issue of Opportunity, 
and I am most pleased with the lay-out of Will Small- 
wood’s article, “A Tribute to Countee Cullen.” 

Harold Jackman 
New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine is more interesting because of 
the pictures which you use as supports to the well-writ- 
ten articles. In other words I am glad to see Oppor- 
TUNITY with its face lifted after all these years. .. . 

(Mrs.) J. M. McAllister 
Columbus, Georgia 
Dear Sirs: 

I am glad to see that Opportunity seems to have 
changed its “nice and safe” editorial policy and is 
grappling with interracial problems in a manner which 
should bring about lasting results. Out here we find 
that all the years of Negroes being “patient” and “not 
expecting solutions over night” proved to be so many 
mirages. . . . More court action, aiming for Supreme 
Court decisions ; the people’s votes in county, state and 
national elections; forthright newspaper and magazine 
editorials, exposing the plight of the race as it actually 
is, are important pieces of equipment for the forward 
march of the Negro to full citizenship. 

(Miss) Beatrice L. Tinney 
Houston, Texas 
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HOUGH the conception and planning 
of Opportunity was the work of several 
men, the spark which set it going was 

John T. Clark, now Executive Secretary of 

the Urban League of St. Louis. By his fellows 

he is called the “Dean of Urban League 
men,” because he is one of the first Urban 

League employees. In the early days of the 

organization, with eager persistence, he began 

to appeal for an official organ of the Urban 

League. 

“At every conference held by the National 
Urban League up to 1920,” Eugene Kinckle 
Jones recalls, “John T. Clark made his appeal 
for an official organ. The organization listened 
patiently and finally in answer to his demand 
in December, 1921, the Urban League Bulletin, 
a regular periodical, appeared with Charles S. 
Johnson as editor. But this did not satisfy 
John. He still demanded a more formal pub- 
lication, with advertisements and second class 
mailing privileges. By the time of the National 
Urban League conference meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, October, 1922, sufficient interest in a 
magazine had been crystallized to forecast the 
early publication of an official organ un- 
der the Urban League aegis. So on January 19, 
1923, Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life 
made its first appearance.” 
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HOW IT BEGAN 


The children on the front cover of the First Issue of Orrortunry 
are the daughter and sons of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lanear. 4 
that time they lived with their parents over their father’s barber. 
shop in Bond Street, Newark, N. J]. Left to right are: Charles hr 
(7 or 8 years old) ; Roland (5 or 6), and Nadine (much younger 
than either of her brothers). Following the death of Mr. Laneg 
some 15 years ago, the family moved first to Vaux Hall, N. J., ther 
back to Newark—only on Ovaton Street. Charles and Roland 
served in the armed forces, World War II. Today, Charles is lip. 
ing in New York with his mother; Roland, a talented artist, DOy- 
aged to Paris, during the first week of August, for further studies 
and Nadine is married. (L. Hollingsworth Wood, then “Ch 1irman’ 
of the National Urban League, conceived of the Lincoln statue a 
a fitting background for the cover photograph. William M Ashby 
was “Secretary” of the Newark Urban League. He arranged a 
the taking of the picture, and supplied this information on the 

Lanear family.) 


John T. Clark, now Executive Secre- 


»f St. Louis. He 


tary, Urban League 
sparked the idea of an official organ 


for the Urban League. 





Volume one, Number one, was published by 
the Department of Research and Investigations, 
of the National Urban League, from the or- 
ganization’s offices, then at 127 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. The masthead on the 
table of contents page carried the names ol 
League officers: L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chair- 
man; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Sec- 
retary; William H. Baldwin, Secretary; and 
A. S. Frissell, Treasurer, Its editor was Charles 
S. Johnson, and its Business Manager, Abram 
L. Harris. The price was 15 cents and it carried 
the Urban League slogan: “Not Alms But 
Opportunity.” 

Paced by the purposes, as stated by Editor 
Johnson—"“‘to present, objectively, facts of Ne- 
gro life . . . and through an analysis of these 
social questions to provide a basis of under- 
standing ; encourage interracial cooperation in 
the working out of these problems .”— its 
contents included articles by Horace J. Bridges, 
Leader, Chicago Ethical Culture Society; S. 
Parkes Cadman, Pastor, Central Congregation- 
al Church, Brooklyn; Madge Headley, Chicago 
Zoning Commission ; Jesse O. Thomas and Eu- 
gene Kinckle Jones, Urban League officials: 
Edith Sampson, Investigator, [Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society; A. Clayton 
Powell, Sr., Pastor, Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
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New York; a discussion on “Negro Labor in 
the Industries,” by W. G. McClellan, Personnel 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 





> 


Clerk, “world’s fastest mail sorter ;” a discourse 
on young Negro artists, and reviews of books 
on race relations. 








turing Company; and J. O. Houze, ‘Personnel 
Manager, The National Malleable and Iron 
Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. There 
was also a story of a young Negro girl Post Office 


Thus Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
began and like John T. Clark, it has also shown 
a persistence in its own service to America 
and race relations. 


Cooperation and Opportunity” 


The month is January. The year is 1923. Against a backdrop which to this day gives 
a clear imagery to and points up the direction of the Urban League movement, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones wrote the editorial “Co-operation and Opportunity” for the first issue 

Volume 1, Number 1) of Opportuntry. Fragments are quoted here not so m*tch to 
show how the “Journal of Negro Life” got its name and its beginning, but to recall 
those facts about the Negro which engender interracial understanding, accord and 
cooperation. 


Mr. Jones was Executive Secretary of the National Urban League from 1915 to 
1941. Today he is General Secretary. 3 


r | \. HE National Urban League . . . has sought to merit a reputation as a doer of things worth 
while in the interest of the relations between the Negro and the white races in America. Its 
field work has in the main consisted of efforts to raise the standards of living among Negroes. 

Its slogan has been “Not Alms, but Opportunity.” It has sought to make its contribution towards 

elevating the Negro in the social scale to make it easier for the Negro to assimilate the cul- 

tural advantages of American civilization and to aid more Negroes of capacity and talent. .. . 


The League has also attempted to make available to white people information on the Negro that 
would tend to clear up many of the mooted questions about the Negro. . . . 


. . Cooperation or good fellowship between the racial elements in America presupposes the 
existence of an inclination on the part of members of each race to meet the members of other 
races on a platform of good will. . . . 


.. . Many Negro churches have caught the vision and are building community churches and 
are adding social service features to their religious programs. . . . 


The League feels that the very generous space which has been given to it by the newspapers and 
magazines has been of great help. But the League should not and could not commana as much space 
to express its ideals as the importance of its mission justifies. The reports on its investigations and re- 
search work alone call for considerable space if only the practical parts of its findings are presented. 
The League therefore has launched on a new venture which should have the whole-hearted support 
and encouragement of all white and colored people who are interested in the scientific treatment 
of “the problem” and who wish to see more “cooperation” between the races. 


“OpporTUNITY” as a name has been adopted for our new magazine because it carries with it 
the idea presented by the League’s motto “Not Alms, but Opportunity.” “Opportunrry’s” Editor 
is Charles §. Johnson, Director of the League’s. Department of Research and Investigations who 
was Associate Director of the Chicago Race Relations Commission which has recently published its 
report on the Causes of the Chicago Race Riots with recommendations for improvement in race 
relations. He is eminently qualified through both training and experience to edit a “journal of 
Negro Life” which will depict Negro life as it is with no exaggerations. We shall try to set down 
interestingly but without sugar-coating or generalization the findings of careful scientific surveys and 
the facts gathered from research, undertaken not to prove preconceived notions but to lay bare 
Negro life as it is. 

E. K. Jones, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League. 








Eugene Kinckle Jones, now General Charles S. Johnson, Opportunity’s Elmer A. 

) first Editor. He set the course; kept 

He praised the support of the press; a strong hand on the wheel as helms- 

launched Opportunity with editorial man; outrode storms; contemplated 
flourish. calms. 


Secretary, National Urban League. 


Carter, OpporTUNITY’s 
second Editor. He continued the search 
for “unheard voices” of gifted youth; 
lashed out against all who'd deny them 
a Renaissance. 
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25th Anniversary of Opportunity 


HE life span of OpporTUNITY now covers 
one full generation. Within this period 
the changes in Negro status and outlook 
that have occurred have been not merely eco- 
nomic and social, but in a deeper and fuller 
sense, cultural. The birth of Opportunity 
coincided with the emergence of a new so ial 
consciousness. As a part of this stream it un- 
doubtedly contributed to the changes in cul- 
tural perspective as it was in turn supported 
and given character by these changes. 
Opportuniry did not begin as a literary 
journal, but in its penetration of the lives and 
spirits of a new generation, it became the vehi- 
cle of some of the most intensely human expres- 
sion of its day. It did not set out to be a scien- 
tific journal, but the simple factual honesty to 
which it aspired, made it the repository of some 
of the most effective and dynamic sociological 
literature of its time in history. It did not aim 
at mediation, but it became the one calm 
medium through which great friendships and 
understanding were fostered across and through 
the historical caste lines of America. The 
voices of growing spirits that found natural, 
easy, and even first expression in its pages— 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Sterling 


Brown, Arna Bontemps—are the mature literary 
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handmarks of today. The fledgling social scien- 
tists and educators who ventured their early 
observations in precise and well balanced arti- 
cles—Abram Harris, Franklin Frazier, Howard 
Long, Lester Granger, Horace Mann Bond, 
and others are today’s authorities in their fields 
fields to which practically all Negroes were 
strangers when OpporTUNITY was born. 

It was, in the beginning, in an important 
sense, an organ of the Urban League, but it was 
not a house organ, or one that set about to 
promote or defend or glorify the structure of 
an organization. It expressed the spirit of the 
Urban League by throwing light upon the 
problems that were the central concern of the 
organization—the migration, social and per- 
sonal adjustment, new economic horizons, the 
problem of acquiring new skills, new habits, 
new standards, new ideals for a growing society 
and for a new civilization being born. The 
medium was poetry, fiction, statistical fact, in- 
terpretive articles, autobiographical revelations, 
the honest insights of experience. 

The extent to which this journal has influ- 
enced the broad social and economic changes 
that can be observed will, of course, remain a 
matter of speculation. It can be said, however, 
that the philosophy back of Opportunrry’s 




















by which the social and racial relations of today 
are guided. It was Opportunity that kept in- 
telligently and realistically alive the issues in- 
volved in the re-making of millions of Negro 
migrants to the North; that early revealed the 
extravagant distortions of psychologists in their 
attempts at racial classifications; that in- 
terpreted effectively the latent abilities of a new 
labor force and its values for both management 
and labor; that stimulated more and more re- 
search until the stagnant myths of race had 
been cleaned out of the basic literature. 

The Negro writers whose only outlet was a 
Negro newspaper or magazine are no longer so 
restricted now that their talents are demon- 


editorial policy is increasingly the philosophy 





strated and recognized. The Negro scholars 
whe were at first only tolerantly heard, and 
only en limited issues, now take their places on 
the faculties of great universities. The business 
of getting a job in industry is no longer a 
vague speculation. Negro workers now have a 
firm foothold in industry even if they are not 
yet fully integrated. 

This Journal of Negro Life rounds out its 
twenty-fifth year. Its pages are rich with un- 
calculated history. In being itself its files tell 
“vastly more than the story of the emergence of 
a new people in the full current of American 
life ; it tells the story of the movement and vast- 
ness and strength of America itself. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Within this Span of Years 


T is a happy device of nature which often 
[induce a certain nostalgia for the years 

that are gone. The perspective of distance 
lends something of clarity to the activities and 
associations with which one has been identified 
and time often softens the harsh outlines of 
those incidents which might otherwise mar the 
‘ picture that memory recalls. 

I confess that it has been somewhat difficult 
for me to refrain from indulging in the pleas- 
ant pastime of reminiscing. The years from 
1928 to 1942 were not without their moments 
of elation in the search for gifted men and wo- 
men who had something to say through the 
medium of art or literature, and now it seems 
that these moments far outnumbered those in 
which despair gripped the editor as he launched 
his attacks against intolerance and stupidity and 
prejudice and condescension on the editorial 
pages of OpporTUNITY. 

Fundamentally the historic struggle of the 
Negro in America has not changed within this 
span of years. But there have been vast and 
significant changes in the line of battle. The 
objective remains the same, complete equality 
in every aspect of American life, but the front 
includes men and women of every race and 
creed who cherish human liberty. And there is 
mounting evidence that this objective can be 
attained with every passing day. 

For at no time in-the history of the Negro 
in America has he had such powerful and nu- 
merous protagonists as presently challenge his in- 
ferior status. The leadership of organized labor 
lends its support to the passage of laws against 
discrimination in employment, the stars of the 
American stage rebuke theatre management for 
racial discrimination in the theatres of the na- 
tion’s capital, white students of the University 





of Texas join in protest against the exclusion 
of a Negro student from the law school, and 
from the pen of a descendant of the plantation 
aristocracy comes the most damning indictment 
of racial segregation that has yet been made. 

The unwavering light of world opinion beats 
down and illumines the remote corners of the 
earth. And it is the defenders of the status quo 
who now seek a truce. It is often disguised and 
sometimes assumes the role of liberalism. But 
invariably it appears in the form of the proffer 
of carefully disguised substitutes for equality. 
It is against these that the Negro must be ever 
on his guard, the perpetuation of the missionary 
approach with its dual standard of values, the 
pseudo-interracial project designed to divert the 
attack. In the South where unequal status is 
imposed by law, the tempo of the battle for 
civil rights must never be permitted to slacken, 
for it is an aphorism that there can be no equal- 
ity in a democracy without civil rights. In the 
North where civil rights remain unimpaired, 
the capitulation to expediency is as indefensible 
as it is shameless. 


For we cannot turn back even if we would. 
The imperialism of color has begun to disinte- 
grate all over the world. The discovery of the 
dreadful secret of atomic energy symbolized the 
end of an era. A new age has begun in which 
man must concern himself not with the ele- 
ments of difference but of unity lest he perish 
from this plahet. There is no cause for dismay. 
To every Negro as he faces the future it may be 
said in the unforgettable words of Wordsworth 
in his tribute to Toussaint P Ouverture : 

“ .. thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

ELMER A. CARTER 
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Twenty-Five Years and Beyond 


definitely constructive,” wrote Charles 

S. Johnson in his editorial “Why We 
Are,” appearing in Volume 1, Number 2 of the 
Journal of Negro Life. “It will aim to present, 
objectively, facts of Negro life. It hopes through 
an analysis of . . . social questions to provide a 
basis of understanding; encourage inter-racial 
cooperation in the working out of these prob- 
lems, especially those surrounding the emergence 
of the Negro into a new industrial field and the 
consequent reorganization of habit and skill. 
The alarming though preventable death rate, 
the miseducation and uneducation of a million 
colored children, with their consequent regis- 
tration in defective manhood, delinquency and 
crime, need attention. 

“There are aspects of the cultural side of 
Negro life that have been long neglected,” 
Opportunity’s first Editor continued. “There 
are facts of Negro progress as well as handicaps 
that should be known not only for the stimula- 
tion which comes from recognition but as an 
antidote to a disposition not infrequently en- 
countered to disparage unjustly the capacities 
and aspirations of this group. 

“Opportunity hopes to provide a medium 
of expression for thoughtful students of Negro 
life and all other problems in which they are by 
a circumstance involved, and to make possible 
through an emphasis on frank and unbiased 
presentation of facts and views at least a de- 
pendable guide to action.” 

Down through twenty-five years of its bril- 
liant, stimulating and robust history, Oppor- 
tunity has fulfilled both its editorial hopes and 
its public mission. Under the stress of the times 
and the circumstances in which Negro America 
found itself, both Charles §. Johnson and Elmer 
A. Carter, Opportuniry’s second Editor, in- 
veighed against those evil and vitiating forces 
which continue to cast the Negro in the 
anomalous role as the most widely discussed, 
but least understood group in America, In their 
time and under the pressure of circumstances 
which gave birth to the Urban League move- 
ment, the two Editors penetrated deeply into 
the area of interracial cooperation in their 
effort to present to America and the world an 
objective interpretation of the Negro. From the 
pages of Opportunity they cried out and put 
their fingers on solutions to social problems 
which have their roots in ignorance and misin- 
formation. Meanwhile, they carried their plea 
for. more training and experience among Negro 
youth in order that oncoming generations 


— HE policy of Opportunrry will be 
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would be ready to meet the challenge of em- 
ployment where merit and fitness are the sole 
requirements. They wisely stormed against a 
high, but preventable death rate; worse than 
miserable schools, and dual systems of educa- 
tion that pit hatreds against hatreds to the social! 
detriment of both colored and white officials, 
teachers and pupils; they soundly denounced 
the urban slums into which Negro migrants 
were forced following World War I; they fore- 
told of delinquency and crime as instruments 
which could sever a whole race from the social 
usefulness to which it should be allowed to as- 
pire and attain as its right by virtue of Amer- 
ican birth. Both Editors presented the facts and 
their views as sure guides to action—if America 
and the world would act. 

What has been long recognized as “the 
Golden Age of Opportunity” came during the 
mid-1920’s, when, beginning with 1925 th 
Journal of Negro Life sponsored a series of 
Literary Contests. From this effort, which won 
national and international attention, there 
emerged on the American cultural scene a 
phalanx of short story writers, poets, essayists, 
and playwrights whose creative gifts ushered in 
the Negro Renaissance and won a secure place 
for hitherto unknown artists in the world of 
literature. 

Opportunity will continue its crusade 
against all social evils which plague the Negro 
in his quest for those attributes of a full life 
which most Americans take for granted, but 
which have never been completely his. The 
Magazine will press for a decided raise in the 
economic, social and civic standards of Negro 
America, in an atmosphere of interracial un- 
derstanding and cooperation. It will campaign 
for fair employment practices on the one hand, 
and adequate training facilities for neglected 
Negro youth on the other. At every turn, 
Opportunity will wage a fight against slum 
conditions, poor hospital and health facilities. 
It will continue to present the achievements of 
the Negro engaged in gainful occupations. The 
pages of the Magazine will be open to writers 
and other creative artists whose voices should 
be heard and whose productions merit the at- 
tention of the world of the arts, letters and the 
sciences. 

With a new format and regular feature de- 
partments, Opportunity will continue to be a 
guide to action and an instrument of encourage- 
ment and goodwill in the years to come. 


DUTTON FERGUSON 















ners in the firm of Whiffle and Peabody, 
Incorporated, read with mild interest 
the first article about Bedford Abbey which 
appeared in the Boston papers. But each day 
thereafter the papers printed one or two items 
about this fabulous project. And as they learned 
more about it, Old Peabody and Young Whiffle 
became quite excited. 
For Bedford Abbey was a private chapel, 
a chapel which would be used solely for the 
weddings and funerals of the Bedford family— 
the most distinguished family in Massachusetts. 
What was more important, the Abbey was to 
become the final resting place for all the Bed- 
fords who had passed on to greater glory, and 
been buried in the family plot in Yew Tree 
Cemetery. These long-dead Bedfords were to 
be exhumed and reburied in the crypt under the 
marble floor of the chapel. Thus Bedford Abbey 
would be officially opened with the most cost- 
ly and the most elaborate funeral service ever 


QO LD Peabody and Young Whiffle, part- 


held in Boston. 

As work on the Abbey progressed, Young 
Whiffle (who was seventy-five) and Old Pea- 
body (who was seventy-nine), frowned and 
fumed while they searched the morning papers 
for some indication of the date of this service. 

Whiffle and Peabody were well aware that 
they owned the oldest and the most exclusive 
undertaking firm in the city; and, having han- 
dled the funerals of most of the Bedfords, they 
felt that, in all logic, this stupendous funeral 
ceremony should be managed by their firm. 
But they were uneasy. For Governor Bedford 

he was still called Governor though it had 
been some thirty years since he held office) was 
unpredictable. And, most unfortunately, the 
choice of undertakers would be left to the Gov- 
ernor, for the Abbey was his brain-child. 

A month dragged by, during which Young 
Whiffle and Old Peabody set an all-time record 
for nervous tension. They snapped at each 
other, and nibbled their fingernails, and cleared 
their throats, with the most appalling regularity. 

It was well into June before the Governor’s 
secretary finally telephoned. He informed Old 
Peabody, who quivered with delight, that Gov- 
ernor Bedford had named Whiffle amd Peabody 
as the undertakers for the service which would 
be held at the Abbey on the twenty-first of June. 

When the Bedford exhumation order was re- 
ceived Old Peabody produced an exhumation 





The Bones of Louella Brown 


@ By ANN PETRY 


order for the late Louella Brown. It had oc- 
curred to him that his business of exhuming 
the Bedfords offered an excellent opportunity 
for exhuming Louella, with a very little addi- 
tional expense. Thus he could rectify a truly 
terrible error in judgment made by his father, 
years ago. 

“We can pick ’em all up at once,” Old Pea- 
body said, handing the Brown exhumation or- 
der to Young Whiffle. “I want to move Louella 
Brown out of Yew Tree Cemetery. We can 
put her in one of the less well-known burying 
places on the outskirts of the city. That’s where 
she should have been put in the first place. 
But we will, of course, check up on her as 
usual.” 

“Who was Louella Brown?” asked Young 
Whiffle. 

“Oh, she was once our laundress. Nobody of 
importance,’ Old Peabody said carelessly. 
Though as he said it he wondered why he re- 
membered Louella with such vividness. 

Later in the week, the remains of all the de- 
ceased Bedfords, and of the late Louella Brown, 
arrived at the handsome establishment of 
Whiffle and Peabody. Though Young Whiflle 
and Old Peabody were well along in years their 
research methods were completely modern. 
Whenever possible they checked on the condi- 
tion of their former clients. and kept exact rec- 
ords of their findings. 

The presence of so many former clients at 
one time—a large number of Bedfords, and 
Louella Brown—necessitated the calling in of 
Stuart Reynolds. He was a Harvard medical 
student who did large-scale research jobs for 
the firm, did them well and displayed a most 
satisfying enthusiasm for his work. 

It was near closing time when Reynolds ar- 
rived at the imposing brick structure which 
housed Whiffle and Peabody, Incorporated. 

Old Peabody handed Reynolds a sheaf of 
papers and tried to explain about Louella 
Brown, as tactfully as possible. 

“She used to be our laundress,” he said. “My 
mother was very fond of Louella, and insisted 
that she be buried in Yew Tree Cemetery.” His 
father had consented, grudgingly, yes, but his 
father should never have agreed to it. It had 
taken the careful discriminatory practices of 
generations of Peabodies, undertakers like him- 

self, to make Yew Tree Cemetery what it was 
today—the final home of Boston’s wealthiest 
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and most aristocratic families. Louella’s grave 
had been at the very tip edge of the cemetery in 
1902, in a very undesirable place. But just 
last month he had noticed, with dismay, that 
due to the enlargement of the cemetery, over 
the years, she now lay in one of the choicest 
spots—in the exact center. 

Before Old Peabody spoke again he was a lit- 
tle disconcerted. For he sudenly saw Louella 
Brown with an amazing sharpness. It was just 
as though she had entered the room—a quick- 
moving little woman, brown of skin and black 
of hair, and with very erect posture. 

He hesitated a moment and then he said, 
“She was—uh—uh—a colored woman. But in 
spite of that we will do the usual research.” 

“Colored?” said Young Whiffle sharply. “Did 
you say ‘colored’? You mean a black woman? 
And buried in Yew Tree Cemetery?” His voice 
rose in pitch. 

“Yes,” Old Peabody said. He lifted his shaggy 
eyebrows at Young Whiffle as an indication that 
he was not to discuss the matter further. “Now, 
Reynolds, be sure and lock up when you leave.” 

Reynolds accepted the papers from Old Pea- 
body and said, “Yes, sir. ’ll lock up.” And in his 
haste to get at the job he left the room so fast 
that he stumbled over his own feet and very near- 
ly fell. He hurried because he was making a 
private study of bone structure in the Caucasian 
female as against the bone structure in the 
female of the darker race, and Louella Brown 
was an unexpected research plum. 

Old Peabody winced as the door slammed. 
“The terrible enthusiasm of the young,” he said 
to Young Whiffie. 

“He comes cheap,” Young Whiffle said 
gravely. “And he’s polite enough.” 

They considered Reynolds in silence for a 
moment. 

“Yes, of course,” Old Peabody said. “You're 
quite right. He is an invaluable young man and 
his wages are adequate for his services.” He 
hoped Young Whiffle noticed how neatly he had 
avoided repeating the phrase ‘he comes cheap.’ 

“*Adequate,” murmured Young Whiffle. 
“Yes, yes, ‘adequate.’ Certainly. And invalu- 
able.” He was still murmuring both words, as 
he accompanied Old Peabody out of the build- 
ing. 

Fertunately for their peacé of mind neither 
Young Whiffle nor Old Peabody knew what 
went on in their workroom that night. Though 
they found out the next morning to their very 
great regret. 

It so happened that the nearest approach to 
royalty in the Bedford family had been the 
Countess: of Castro (nee Elizabeth Bedford). 
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Though neither Old Peabody or Young Whiffle 
knew it, the Countess and Louella Brown 
had resembled each other in many ways. They 
both had thick glossy black hair. Neither wo- 
man had any children. They had both died in 
1902, when in their early seventies, and been 
buried in Yew Tree Cemetery within two weeks 


of each other. 


Stuart Reynolds did not know this either, 
or he would not have worked in so orderly a 
fashion. As it was, once he entered the big un- 
derground workroom of Whiffle and Peabody, 
he began taking notes on the condition of each 
Bedford, and then carefully answered the ques- 
tions on the blanks provided by Old Peabody. 

He finished all the lesser Bedfords, then 
turned his attention to the Countess. 

When he opened the coffin of the Countess, 
he gave a litthe murmur of pleasure. “A very 
neat set of bones,” he said. “A small woman, 
about seventy. How interesting! All of her own 
teeth, no repairs.” 

Having checked the Countess, he set to work 
on Louella Brown. As he studied Louella’s bones 
he said, “Why how extremely interesting !”’ For 
here was another small-boned woman, about 
seventy, who had all of her own teeth. As far 
as he could determine from a hasty examina- 
tion, there was no way of telling the Countess 
from Louella. 

“But the hair! How stupid of me. I can tell 
them apart by the hair. The colored woman’s 
will be—” But it wasn’t. Both women had the 
same type of hair. 

He placed the skeleton of the Countess of 
Castro on a long table, and right next to it he 
drew up another long table, and placed on it 
the skeleton of the late Louella Brown. He 
measured both of them. 

“Why, it’s sensational!” he said aloud, And 
as he talked to himself he grew more and more 
excited. “It’s a front page story. I bet they never 
even knew each other and yet they were the 
same height, had the same bone structure. One 
white, one black, and they meet here at Whiffle 
and Peabody after all these years—the laun- 
dress and the countess! It’s more than front 
page news, why, it’s the biggest story of the 
year—" 

Without a second’s thought Reynolds ran 
upstairs to Old Peabody’s office and called the 
Boston Record. He talked to the night city edi- 
tor. The man sounded bored but he listened. 
Finally he said, “You got the bones of both these 
ladies out on tables, and you say they’re just 
alike. Okay, be right over—’ 

Thus two photographers and the night city 
editor of the Boston Record invaded the sacred 














premises of Whiffle and Peabody, Incorporated. 
The night city editor was a.-tall, lank individual, 
and very hard to please. He no sooner asked 
Reynolds to pose in one position then he had 
him moved, in front of the tables, behind them, 
at the foot, at the head. Then he wanted the 
tables moved. The photographers cursed audi- 
bly as they dragged the tables back and forth, 
turned them around, sideways, lengthways. And 
still the night city editor wasn’t satisfied. 

Reynolds shifted position so often that “he 
might have been on a merry-go-round. He regis- 
tered surprise, amazement, pleasure. Each time 
the night city editor objected. 

It was midnight before the newspapermen 
said, “Okay, boys, this is it.” The photograph- 
ers took their pictures quickly and then started 
picking up their equipment. 

The newspaperman watched the photograph- 
ers for a moment, then he strolled over to Rey- 
nolds and said, ““Now—uh—Sonnie, which one 
of these ladies is the Countess?” 

Reynolds started to point at one of the tables, 
stopped, let out a frightened exclamation. 
“Why—” his mouth stayed open. “Why—I 
don’t know!” His voice was suddenly frantic. 
“You’ve mixed them up! You’ve moved them 


around so many times | can’t tell which is — 


which—nobody could tell—” 

The night city editor smiled sweetly and 
started for the door. 

Reynolds followed him, clutched at his coat 
sleeve. “You've got to help me. You can’t go 
now,” he said. “Who moved the tables first? 
Which one of you—” The photographers stared 
and then started to grin. The night city editor 
smiled again. His smile was even sweeter than 
before. 

“T wouldn’t know, Sonnie,” he said. He gent- 
ly disengaged Reynolds’ hand from his coat 
sleeve. “I really wouldn’t know—” 

It was, of course, a front page story. But not 
the kind that Reynolds had anticipated. There 
were photographs of that marble masterpiece, 
Bedford Abbey, and the caption under it asked 
the question that was later to seize the imagina- 
tion of the whole country: “Who will be buried 
under the marble floor of Bedford Abbey on 
the twenty-first of June—the Countess or the 
colored laundress?” 

There were photographs of Reynolds, stand- 
ing near the long tables, pointing at the bones of 
both ladies. He was quoted as saying: “You've 
moved them around so many times I can’t tell 
which is which—nobody could tell—” 

When Governor Bedford read the Boston 
tecord, he promptly called Whiffle and Pea- 


body, on the telephone, and cursed them with . 





such violence that Young Whiffle and Old Pea- 
body grew visibly older and grayer as they 
listened to him. 

Shortly after the Governor’s call, Stuart Rey- 
nolds came to offer an explanation to Whiffle 
and Peabody. Old Peabody turned his back 
and refused to speak to, or look at, Reynolds. 
Young Whiffle did the talking. His eyes were 
so icy cold, his face so frozen, that he seemed 
to emit a freezing vapor as he spoke. 

Toward the end of his speech, Young Whiffle 
was breathing hard. ““The house,” he said, “the 
honor of this house, years of working, of build- 
ing a reputation, all destroyed. We’re ruined, 
ruined—” he choked on the word. “Ah,” he 
said, waving his hands, “Get out, get out, get 
out, before I kill you—” 

The next day the Associated Press picked up 
the story of this dreadful mix-up and wired it 
throughout the country. It was a particularly 
dull period for news, between wars so to speak, 
and every paper in the United States carried 
the story on its front page. 

In three days’ time Louella Brown and Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Castro, were as famous as 
movie stars. Crowds gathered outside the man- 
sion in which Governor Bedford lived; still 
largér and noisier crowds milled in the street 
in front of the offices of Whiffle and Peabody. 

As the twenty-firsc of June approached, peo- 
ple in New York aud London and Paris and 
Moscow asked eh other the same question, 
Who would be buried in Bedford Abbey, the 
countess or the laundress? 

Meanwhile Young Whiffle and Old Peabody 
talked, desperately seeking something, anything, 
to save the reputation of Boston’s oldest and 
most expensive undertaking establishment. 
Their talk went around and around, in circles. 

“Nobody knows which set of bones belong 
to Louella and which to the Countess. Why do 
you keep saying that it’s Louella Brown who 
will be buried in the Abbey?” snapped Old 
Peabody. 

“Because the public likes the idea,” Young 
Whiffle snapped back. “A hundred years from 
now they'll say it’s the colored laundress who 
lies in the crypt at Bedford Abbey. And that 
we put her there. We're ruined—ruined— 
ruined—” he muttered. “A black washer- 
woman!” he said, wringing his hands. “If only 
she had been white—” 

“She might have been Irish,” said Old Pea- 
body coldly. He was annoyed to find how very 
clearly he could see Louella. With each passing 
day her presence became sharper, more strongly 
felt. “And a Catholic. That would have been 
equally as bad. No, it would have been worse. 
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Because the Catholics would have insisted on a 
mass, in Bedford Abbey, of all places! Or she 
might have been a foreigner—a—a—Russian. 
Or, God forbid, a Jew!” 

“Nonsense,” said Young Whiffle pettishly. 
“A black washerwoman is infinitely worse than 
anything you’ve mentioned. People are saying 
it’s some kind of trick, that we're proving 
there’s no difference between the races. Oh, 
we're ruined — ruined — ruined—” Young 
Whiffle moaned. 

As a last resort, Old Peabody and Young 
Whiffle went to see Stuart Reynolds. They found 
him in the shabby rooming house where he 
lived. 

“You did this to us,” Old Peabody said to 
Reynolds. “Now you figure out a way, an ac- 
ceptable way, to determine which of those wo- 
men is which or [’ll—” 

“We, will wait while you think,” said Young 
Whiffle, looking out of the window. 

“T have thought,” Reynolds said wildly. “I’ve 
thought until I’m nearly crazy.” 

“Think some more,” snapped Old Peabody, 
glaring. 

Peabody and Whiffle seated themselves on 
opposite sides of the small room. Young Whifile 
glared out of the window and Old Peabody 
glared at Reynolds. And Reynolds couldn’t de- 
cide which was worse. 

“You knew her, knew Louella, I mean,” said 
Reynolds. “Can’t you just say, this one’s Luella 
Brown, pick either one, because, the body, | 
mean, Whiffle and Peabody, they, she was em- 
balmed there—” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Young Whiffle, his 
eyes on the window sill, glaring at the window 
sill annihilating the window sill. “Whiffle, and 
Peabody would be ruined by such a statement, 
more ruined than they are at present.” 

“How ?”” demanded Reynolds. Ordinarily he 
wouldn’t have argued but being shut up in the 
room with this pair of bony-fingered old men 
had turned him desperate. “Why? After all 
who could dispute it? You could get the em- 
balmer, Mr. Ludastone, to say he remembered 
the neck bone, or the position of the foot 
His voice grew louder. “If you identify the 
colored woman first nobody’ll question —_— 

“Lower your voice,” said Old Peabody. 

Young Whiffle stood up and pounded on the 
dusty window sill. “Because colored people, 
bodies, I mean the colored dead—” 

He took a deep breath. Old Peabody said, 
“Now relax, Mr. Whiffle, relax. Remember your 
blood pressure.” 

“There’s such a thing as a color line,” 
shrieked Young Whiffle. “You braying idiot, 
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you, we're not supposed to handle colored 
bodies, the colored dead, I mean the dead 
colored people, in our establishment. We'd never 
live down a statement like that. We're fortun- 
ate that so far no one has asked how the corpse 
of Louella Brown, a colored laundress, got on 
the premises in 1902. Louella was a special case 
but they'd say that we—” 

“But she’s already there !’’ Reynolds shouted. 
“You’ve got a colored body or bones, I mean 
there now. She was embalmed there. She was 
buried in Yew Tree Cemetery. Nobody’s said 
anything about it.” 

Old Peabody held up his hand for silence. 
“Wait,” he said. “There is a bare chance—” 
He thought for a moment. He found that his 
thinking was quite confused, he felt he ought 
to object to Reynolds’ suggestion but he didn’t 
know why. Vivid images of Louella Brown, 
wearing a dark dress with white collars and 
cuffs, added to his confusion. 

Finally he said, “We'll do it, Mr. Whiffle. 
It’s the only way. And we'll explain it with 
dignity. Speak of Louella’s long service, true 
she did laundry for others, too, but we won’ 
mention that, talk about her cheerfulness and 
devotion, emphasize the devotion, burying her 
in Yew Tree Cemetery was a kind of reward 
for service, payment of a debt of gratitude, re- 
member that phrase ‘debt of gratitude.” And 
call in—” he swallowed hard, “the press. Espe- 
cially that animal from the Boston Record, who 
wrote the story up the first time. We might 
serve some of the old brandy and cigars. ‘Then 
Mr. Ludastone can make his statement. About 
the position of the foot, he remembers it—” He 
paused and glared at Reynolds. “And as for 
you! You needn’t think we'll ever permit you 
inside our doors again, dead or alive.” 

Gray-haired, gray-skinned Clarence Luda- 
stone, head embalmer for Whiffle and Peabody, 
dutifully identified one set of bones as being 
those of the late Louella Brown. Thus the iden- 
tity of the Countess was firmly established. Half 
the newspapermen in the country were present 
at the time. They partook generously of Old 
Peabody’s best brandy and_ enthusiastically 
smoked his finest cigars. The last individual 
to leave was the weary gentleman who repre- 
sented the Boston Record. 

He leaned against the doorway as he spoke 
to Old Peabody. “Wonderful yarn,” he said. 
“Never heard a better one. Congratulations—” 
And he drifted down the hall. 

Because of all the stories about Louella Brown 
and the Countess of Castro, most of the resi- 
dents of Boston turned out to watch the funeral 

(Continued on Page 226) 



































































HEN the Southern Farmer* recently 
W selected Mr. and Mrs. Joe Powell, 

Route 4, Chester, South Carolina, as 
its “1946 Negro Achievement Family” for the 
South it gave merited recognition to a farm 
family who had risen from the status of share- 
croppers for 30 years, to tenants and finally to 
farm owners. Their success in soil building and 
mechanizing their family-type farm is one that 
has few parallels in southern agricultural history. 


Joe Powell had only a third grade education 
and his wife had gone to the seventh grade 
when they were married and started out in 
1909. His first job was doing farm work for 
$10 per month. From 1910 until 1919 he farmed 
on shares and moved three times. In 1920 he 
rented the farm he now owns, paying five bales 
of cotton for rent each year. 


When he purchased the farm in 1939 with 
a loan from the Farm Security Administration, 
now the Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, he had paid out a 
total of 95 bales in rent. Once the farm was 
purchased things began to happen—and fast. 
The old two-story log house in which Powell 
and his family had lived for 19 years was torn 
down. The government loan included funds 
for construction of a modern three-bedroom 
home. The aid of the Soil Conservation Service 
experts was enlisted and a program of soil im- 
provement crops, pastures and conservation 
begun. 


At that time Joe Powell was planting 52 of 
his 78 acres in cotton and making 33 bales. 
Today, eight years later, he plants 32 acres of 
cotton and harvests 40 bales. In 1939 he had 
two cows. Today he has 15 thoroughbred high 
grade Guernsey milk cows, two thoroughbred 
bulls and two thoroughbred heifers. His income 
from milk sales increased from $10 to a maxi- 
mum $150 per month during peak production 
periods. 

Joe Powell has five mules, some of which 
are used on an adjoining farm owned by 
his son, Sessley. Powell has virtually com- 
pleted the mechanization of his farm. He 
owns a tractor, a combine, a grain drill 
and an ensilage cutter, a disc harrow, a 
disc plow, a rake, a mowing machine, two 


* Liberal farm monthly published by Aubrey Williams 
at Montgomery, Alabama. 


MEET JOE POWELL 


Farm Family of the Year 


@ By L. HERBERT HENEGAN 


Chester, South Carolina, is proud of Joe Powell. Within a 
scant period of eight years he bought his seventy-cight acre 
farm with a loan from the Farmers Home Administration 
(formerly the Farm Security Administration) of the U. § 
Department of Agriculture. From sharecropper to renter, Mr 
Powell now grosses nearly $9,000 a year from the produce 


he raises. 


er 
Joe Powell and his wife, Rosa, show James L. Caldwell, county 
supervisor of the Farmers Home Administration, a ham and a 
shoulder from a 500-pound hog raised on the Powell acres 


Hard work, thrift, and a constantly held-to vision, plus family 


team-work account for the success of the Powells. 
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This is the home of Farmer and Mrs. Powell. It is located on 
Route 4, Chester, South Carolina. Built with a Farm Security 
loan, it replaces a two-story house in which the Powell family 


lived for nineteen years. 






A milk truck from a dairy plant in Chester picks up milk from 





Joe Powell’s farm on a regular schedule. His income from milk 
sales in 1946 was $750. At times Farmer Powell’s income from 


this product has reached $150 a month. He milks from eight 


to twelve cows. 


















Joe Powell (below) can recall the first prizes he won in log 
chopping contests. He says he once “put up” five cords of 
wood a day. He now finds his wood saw, powered by his 
tractor, is a time-saver and a money-maker. “But you zotta 


keep your eye on the saw,” he warns. 
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horse-drawn riding cultivators and a hammer 


drill. 
His Debt to Government: Only $250 


Since 1940 he has not bought a single pound 
of feed for livestock and uses his hammer mill 
to grind up corn, cob, shuck and all. He has a 
silo of the home-made type constructed accord- 
ing to Extension Service specifications. He has 
paid for all of his equipment, livestock, work- 
stock and everything except for approximately 
$250 which remains to be paid on his farm. He 
has an electric pump and water works which 
provide water for the stock and he is now 
planning to construct a bathroom addition to 
his home. 


The farm has 135 acres with 78 acres under 
cultivation. The purchase price including the 
cost of the new home and other necessary out 
buildings was $5,767. Although he had a max- 
imum of 40 years in which to repay the loan 
under the terms of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, he had almost completed paying 
for his farm within eight years. He expects to 
repay the remaining $250 this year. 

All machinery was purchased with loans from 
the Production Credit Association. Joe Powell 
believes that the day of the mechanization of 
the family-type farm is at hand. He considers 
machinery indispensable as a time saver be- 
cause “a man deing row-crop farming with 
mules just don’t have time for anything else.” 
It is his opinion, however, that the small farmer 
should “grow” into the use of machinery just as 


he should grow into cattle raising. 

There are no idle acres on Joe Powell’s farm. 
Each year he plants 30 acres in wheat and oats 
which are followed by lespedeza. Most of the 
lespedeza is cut for hay but he leaves a few 
acres to harvest seed. He plants 25 acres of 
corn “ for the barn” and nine acres for silage. 
He has 20 acres in pasture which has been 
seeded with lespedeza and Dallis grass and 
treated with phosphate and lime. He plants 
cotton on 32 acres. 


He keeps a brood sow and grows out eight 
of ten hogs every year. The last two hogs in 
1946 weighed 500 pounds each when they were 
ready for slaughter. Mrs, Powell keeps a flock 
of about 100 Rhode Island Red hens on the 
yard, 

Powell’s income last year was approximately 
$9,000 of which $7,200 was from the sale of 
crops, $800 from the sale of seed and $740 
from 20,000 pounds of milk. The remainder 
came from the sale of cattle, hogs and soil con- 
servation payments. 
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Like Father; Like Son 


James M. Caldwell, County Supervisor of 
the Farmers Home Administration, said that 
Joe Powell had always been recognized as a 
thrifty and industrious farmer in the county. 
Interestingly enough, Powell’s son, Sessley, has 
also purchased a farm through the Farmers 
Home Administration and is several years ahead 
on his repayments. 


Here are some of the reasons why Powell has 
been a successful farmer according to agricul- 
tural experts who have worked with him. In 
the first place he cooperates fully with the Soil 
Conservation Service in keeping his soil in a 
state of good repair. He is interested in dairy- 
ing and is developing a fine milk producing 
herd of high grade Guernsey cows. He carries 
out his farm and home plans in production and 
financing as advocated by the FHA program. 
He also practices diversified farming, and fin- 
ally he has something to do on his farm every 
day of the year and does it. 

Now, virtually out of debt and acclaimed as 
an outstanding success by all his friends and 
neighbors, Joe Powell likes to reminisce and 
recall the lean years that are behind him. 

“I came up on the hard side of the hill,” he 
says without emotion. “The most I ever made,” 
he continued, “while farming on shares was in 
1919 when I cleared about $1,100. In 1920 
I got behind. I was head-over-heels in debt but 
they didn’t close me out. I continued in debt 
every year until 1923 when I owed $2,250 but 
the Lord was with me that year and I managed 
to pay out.” 

In 1939 he decided to apply for a loan from 
the Farm Security Administration now known 
as the Farmers Home Administration. 

“My boy got sick about that time,” Joe 
Powell said, “he was an awfully sick boy. The 
doctor came out and the boy got well. The 
doctor’s fee was $50. I didn’t have any money 
so I gave him one of the two milk cows to set- 
tle the debt. Later I had a chance to buy an- 
other cow to replace the other one I gave the 
doctor so I borrowed the money and bought 
her.” 


", . « | Got Into the Dairy Business” 


“[ placed a cow and a half’s milk on the 
Bordon Milk route and put the other half in 
the house for family use. My milk checks were 
$5 ,per payroll or $10 per month. Then one 
day I got the good news. The home manage- 
ment lady of Farm Security came out and 
told me that my application had been passed by 
the county gommittee. That was the answer to 





my prayers. We had prayed for a chance to 
buy this farm. 

“After that I bought a few more cows— 
enough to get started. That was the way I got 
into the dairy business. Later I got a thorough- 
bred bull to improve the grade of my herd. Let 
me tell you right now that the Farmers Home 
Administration is the best plan created to help 
the poor farmer that ever came out from under 
the curtain of time. I made more money under 
this agency than I ever made in my whole life 
and | attribute that to the fact that I listened 
to and followed the sound advice of the county 
supervisor. 

“Farmers Home Adminisration taught me 





Farmer Powell’s wife buys sugar and coffee from the 

store “in town.” She has but little need for anything 

else in the way of groceries. She never has to buy any 

meal, flour or meat. In 1946 Mrs. Powell canned 502 
_ quarts of meats, fruits and vegetables. 


something else, too. I learned a lot about keep- 
ing records and the business side of the farm. 
I used to get my bills and pay them, that’s all. 
But you have no idea how many papers I had 
to get from the court house to buy this farm! 
I learned to get a receipt for everything and to 
keep it so as to have a record of my outgo along 
with my income.” 

While the Powell’s children are all grown 
and married, most of them are still close by their 
parents. In addition to his son, Sessley, who 
has bought an adjoining farm, a married 
daughter, Mrs. Florence Knox, lives with her 
parents as do two grandchildren. Another son, 
Joseph, Jr., is employed in the Union Station 
in Washington; D. C: 


The Joe Powells have started a good orchard 
which includes 11 peach, 20 apple and 12 
pecan trees. 
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Gold is Where You Find It 


@ By ALBERTA THOMAS 


(The facts in this story, we have been assured, are true, with only the names 
being fictitious—Editor’s note} 


r I SHE bank president leaned back in his 
chair and, smiling, looked at the other 
four members of the board of trustees. 

The others stared at him in utter astonishment. 

“Jonathan Covery! Are you losing your 
mind !”, James Jarrett exclaimed, with a puzzled 
frown on his usually placid countenance. “Why, 
‘this man is a Negro, and he has no collateral. 
He has already lost his sheep. He can’t pay 
us what he owes now. We can’t take a chance 
on a Negro.” 

“My friends,” Jonathan answered, “Will you 
let me tell you a story? 

“It was the first day of the big snow, the 
day the Prairie Blossom children were lost. It 
was also little Black Billie’s first day in a white 
children’s school. His parents had just lately 
come from the Sunny South. Billie was strong, 
though small. He had picked much cotton, 
dragging his long heavy sack all day. When he 
had played “Fox and Geese” with the other 
colored children in the Southland, he’d always 
won, for he could run very fast on those black 
skinny legs of his. 

“Had he been white, he would have looked 
pale that day: but Billie was very black, like 
his maternal grandmother; so he only looked 
ashy. Here in the North the other children had 
never seen a colored boy in school before. To 
them he was comical as he rolled his big brown 
eyes. ‘Saucer Eyes,’ they called him. 

“*The school will come to order and stop 
snickering,’ Miss Ramsey commanded. 

“About ten o’clock it began to snow. At re- 
cess the children huddled around the stove to 
keep warm. Billie sat shivering in his seat. 
Then the hectoring started. The children began 
to sing “Wall-eyed nigger came to town, came 
to town.’ A big bully struck poor Billie across 
the face. The little colored boy did not fight 
back, for he remembered how his old mammy 
had told him, ‘Never hit a white child. They 
don’t understand.’ Billie told himself that his 
mammy had taught him to pray, too. So he 
bent his head low over his book and silently 
asked “Please God, help me to show them / is 
white inside.’ 

“By noon the snow was a foot deep. Miss 
Ramsey walked from window to window with 
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At this point the identity of William Brown was known 
to the bankers. 


a worried look on her face. All around the lit- 
tle school house was a vast sea of whiteness. No 
sagebrush, no cactus, no road. It was getting 
colder, too. 

“*Put the bucket of water on the stove—we 
must get started,’ she said. ‘Everybody get their 
coats and overshoes on.’ 

“At first the bus refused to start, but after 
putting hot water into the radiator, the engine 
turned over and off they rolled towards home. 

“The bus must have gotten off the road, for 
several times it almost turned over, but on they 
went. Why didn’t they come to some house? 
Miss Ramsey knew now that they must be off 
the main road. Soon it grew dark. There were 
no stars, moon, road, nothing to guide them. 
Then it happened. The bus stopped. Miss 
Ramsey tried again and again but the starter 
only growled. The smaller children began to 
cry. ‘Someone must go for help,’ she said. “Who 
will volunteer” No one answered. They were 
all frightened and most of them were crying. 
Miss Ramsey began to sing ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’ and made them march up and down, 
stomping their feet and slapping their hands to- 
gether. Then Little Black Billie said, “Miss 
Ramsey, Ill go,’ and before she could answer, 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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COMPLETE FUR. SERVICE 


This is the second in a series of “Unusual 
Occupations” which will appear regularly in 
future issues of Opportunity. We are indebted 
to Clyde W. Malone, Executive Secretary, of 
the Lincoln Urban League, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for bringing Horace E. Colley to our attention. 


Editor’s note 


N writing my story, I hesitate to use the 

word “success.” Rather, I should like to 

say that this is a dream come true—with a 
great deal of hard work and many discourage- 
ments. 

I used to think a colored man’s field was con- 
fined to just one racial group. But for a long 
time it has been my idea that if one is in busi- 
ness, he should strive to get his business from 
everybody. I would like to say this right here: 
I think one of the reasons some _ businesses 
among Negroes have failed is because they have 
not tried to compete with all other businesses. I 
have found through experience that the major- 
ity of people in other racial groups will let you 
go as far as you can go—even if they are your 
competitors. 

At the age of 15, I began my apprenticeship 
with Miller & Paine, one of the larger depart- 
ment stores in Lincoln, Nebraska. I was at- 
tending high school at the time. [ had read in 
the local newspaper that this store wanted a 
boy to work after school with a chance to learn 





An exterior view of Mr. Colley’s fur studio and factor;, 
located on South Eleventh Street, Lincoln, Nerbaska. 





@By HORACE E. COLLEY 
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Horace E. Colley personally directs all of the operations 
related to his business as a furrier. He is shown here in 
the office of his studio. 


a trade. The job happened to be in the fur de- 
partment. I was hired at the “large salary” of 
$4.00 per week, and worked at Miller and 
Paine’s for a number of years—until I finished 
high school. 

In those days salaries were very low in the 
Nebraska area. This was true even among 
skilled workers, so I decided, in order to make 
more money, I had better go East. I had heard 
of Newton Annis Furs in Detroit and took it 
upon myself to write Mr. Annis for a job, tell- 
ing him in short, I was a Negro. Then if he 
should consider giving me work, when [ ar- 
rived, he would not be floored. We correspond- 
ed for a year. Finally, he said I could come 
there to work. Naturally I was elated. On 
second thought, I would be leaving home and 
I had never lived in a large city and knew no 
one in Detroit. I was almost afraid to make 
the move. In the meantime, the firm I was 
working for in Lincoln game me a slight raise 
in salary, so I decided not to venture to move 
East. I wrote Mr. Annis explaining the circum- 
stances. By return mail, he sent me a letter and 
enclosed a check for $100 for my railroad fare 
and maintenance until I could get started in 
Detroit. He stated that if it was a matter of 
financial difficulty in getting started, I could use 
the check. Of course, I left for Detroit. 
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of Mr. Colley’s apprentices, Richard Holcomb (right) 
under the watchful eye of the master furrier. Annually, 
750 to 1,000 fur garments are stored at the Colley Fu: 


Studio. As nany as ten workers are employed there during fur 


season's peak. 


Twenty Years Work, with Time Out for War 


I worked for Mr. Annis for about 20 years, 
with the exception of two years spent in the 
first World War. When I first started to work 
at Annis’, there was.a lot of hostility toward 
me from the other employees, but having been 
brought up to try always to be a gentleman, I 
soon got along with everyone. Their best me- 
chanics took pains to teach me the art of the fur 
trade and [ held many positions of trust while 
there. My responsibilites included matching and 
cutting the most expensive furs, designing new 
patterns, supervising the shop work, and hiring 
my own people. 

After having worked for Newton Annis Furs 
for a number of years, I wanted to venture out 
for myself. However, I did not feel that I had 
gained sufficient knowledge of my trade to take 
this step, and now I see it was to my advantage 
to wait and learn everything I could. I finally 
did operate a business in Detroit for a number 
of years after leaving the Annis firm, but I was 
never the success I had dreamed of being. One 
reason for this was I did not have access, to any 
degree, to Detroit’s wealthier groups and after 
all, we must admit that they have the money 
to spend, especially on furs. 


So I came back to Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
most of my fondest dreams have come true. The 
town of Lincoln has a population of about 100,- 
000 with about 1,000 Negroes. This means that 
if I had the entire Negro patronage, it would 
not sustain me—and they do patronize me 
nearly 100 percent. As I said before, I do try 
to operate and give as good value as any com- 
peting firm would give. I even try to give more. 

After purchasing the studio for my business 
and home, I found that the zoning laws of the 
city prohibited me from operating as a store 
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down in the city. Thanks to our city council, 
they created a special authority for me to oper- 
ate as though I were located downtown. 


My mother, having been a seamstress for 
years, knew a great many of the town’s wealthy 
people. This in Lincoln was a grand entree for 
me. She has worked right beside me and be- 
hind me until I became firmly established, 
which means that her efforts built the founda- 
tion upon which I was able to climb. 


Hostilities Open, Close; A Dream Comes True 


When I first opened my business in Lincoln, 
many of the fur merchants were hostile toward 
me, but they have overcome their hostility. I 
even do contract work for some of them now, 
and they go out of their way to assist me in 
many ways. 


Any successful average business, regardless 
of its financial condition, must of necessity make 
business loans from banks. I can obtain reason- 
able loans from one of the leading banks in the 
city at any time with just my signature. I have 
built up a very good credit rating in the fur 
markets of the country, such as in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver; St. Paul, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. Whenever I go East 
to buy, I am accorded the utmost respect. | 
never forget for once that I am a Negro, but 
then neither do I wear the label on my coat. 


Again, I think that to succeed in anything 
requires a lot of work and many sacrifices. I 
have found also from experience that it pays 
with compound interest on one’s investment to 
be a gentleman, always. Nothing can hurt a 
business more than to have its owner and/or 
























A customer is pleased with the garments displayed in the sales 


room of the Colley Fur Studio. 











employees show a careless regard for the feel- 
ings and wishes of its patrons. I do think that 
I have the respect of my customers and pros- 
pective customers along that line. My clientele 
is not only composed of residents of Lincoln, but 
they come from surrounding states such as 
Jowa, Kansas, Missouri and South Dakota. 


This is my eighth year in business in Lincoln. 
Each.year my business has increased by 30 per- 
cent volume. Of course, I know it has to stop 
somewhere and I will be satisfied if it hits its 
maximum after this year. 

Trained fur mechanics are a problem in all 
parts of the country and especially in the West. 
The best fur craftsmen have learned from ex- 
perience rather than from schools. I am thank- 
ful to be able to have colored apprentices who 
are really turning out wonderful work. Both 
my Negro and white customers seem to be 
proud that I have colored help who are able 
to perform their various jobs with marked ef- 
ficiency. I employ as many as ten people dur- 
ing the peak of the season. 


I came here in 1940. I opened my business 
in April of that year. My gross business that 
first year was about $2,000. Since then, the 
proportionate increases every year makes it run 
into many thousands of dollars. My business 
motto is “Complete Fur Service,’ which means 
complete fur service. My slogan is “Trust Your 
Furs with a Furrier.” 


In conclusion, I think it pays to pioneer in 





new fields and territories. If you are qualified 


and willing to pay the price some success is A model wears a coat styled by the Colley firm. “The 
; best fur craftsmen have learned from experience rathe 
sure to follow. than from schools,” says the furrier. 


Far is the Tree 


By MAE WINKLER GOODMAN 
HE leaves 


scamper before the wind— 
all the leaves, 
gold and crimson, 
maple, oak, 
hem the gutters, 
carpet the walks ; 
far is the tree... . 
the sycamore and the elm 
rest side by side 
in the great Temple of earth— 
in the non-discriminating 


church of dust... . 
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FEAR AND ART 











Benita and her paintings, “mementos of a poor artist,” 
conceived as she studied at the National Academy of 
Design. 





Benita looks at the WAC uniform which she wore during 
18 months of service in America and overseas. 
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FOR AN EX-WAC 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


HEN an artist joins the Army, how 
well will she keep? 

If she is American, spirited, sensi- 
tive, and if she yearns, unbelievably, after the 
full-blown art of the 16th-century [Iealian, 
Titian, and, on the other hand, the Freudian 
surrealism of Salvodor Dali—the keeping will 
be fruitful even though complicated. 

So it was with Benita Schuster. A very young, 
but very talented artist, she joined the Women’s 
Army Corps on an altruistic impulse: to put her 
skills—those of a Negro citizen—at the mercy 
of her government in its emergency. She slid 
to a full, repentant stop in the face of a row 
of filing cabinets and an inexorable military 
command. It took her hardy spirit, her very 
zealous perseverance, and a one-woman sit- 
down strike to gain the privilege of serving her 
country with the best she had to give. 

When her 18 months as a Wac ended, she 
had been Signal Corps photographer, artist on 
the post paper, propaganda artist with the 
Information and Education Service while in 
America, and, overseas, artist for her battalion. 














“Bunny,” a little girl, “somewhere in England” in rose- 
blooming time, struck Benita’s fancy and inspired her 
° paint brush. 

















When Benita’s service was over, she found 
she also had left with her the shock of close 
association with death, including the accidental 
deaths of her three best friends by a German- 
planted land mine. Even the impact of the 
rigours of regimentation and discipline, and, 
assuredly, the tension of impending danger and 
uncertainty were slow to leave her. 

But out of the mixture, two important things 
had happened: her art dream had focussed 
clearly, and she had bred a fear. 

“Creative art is first with me now,” says 
Benita, “for the rest I am unsure. When [ left 
the Army I felt lost. I had suddenly been shoved 
back into a normal world, and I was confused, 
except for one thing: I wanted to paint freely, 
using what [ felt inside of me as inspiration. 
Most of the art work [ had done before going 
into the Army was commercial—done on as- 
signment and for which [I was paid accordingly. 
I always knew that [I wanted the other—but 
after the Army, I was determined to start on my 
way to it.” 


The Art Is Relief 


“I had a bit of difficulty at first—but through 
a friend I was able to enroll in the National 
Academy of Design, a small, select school found- 
ed by Samuel Morse. I study there every day 
during the winter, learning the pure fundamen- 
tals of painting: light, shadow, form, color. | 
will stay there until I’m sure I’ve learned all | 
can. 

“Tt was while I was waiting for a chance 
to begin studying that [ really became con- 
scious of my fear—I guess I could call it fea 
of failure. I opened a little commercial shop 
down on New York’s Cortlandt Street, and 
was doing very well. But with each job, though 
it was done well, I grew more restless. It i 
only now when I sit down to work, when I 
make a firm, beautiful stroke which [I know 
is good and right, that I lose that fear. I love 
painting and putting on canvas things I feel. 
When everything else is going wrong, the art is 
relief—and somehow always right.” 

Benita uses oils, crayons, pen and ink. She 
was admitted to the National Academy of 
Design—the only Negro student there at pres- 
ent—solely on merit, and it is on merit and ac- 
complishment that she will stay. Photographic 
art also intrigues her, and she plans to use her 
GI study grant to perfect this knowledge by 
going to school in the evenings after her art 
classes are over. It is, she feels, a supplement t« 
her painting because for it she must also recog- 
nize the importance and relationship of light, 
shadow, form and color. 

Benita, born in California, came to New York 
























Overseas Benita was inspired both by the picturesque inhabi- 
tants and the spirit of the American woman’s service to her 
country. 


at the age of seven by way of the British West 
Indies where she was taken by her mother. 
Though she began drawing as a child, not until 
now has she concentrated on pure creation in 
art. She has detoured to draftsmanship, com- 
mercial illustration, and even sociology to please 
a skeptical parent. There will be no more de- 
tours for Benita, and as she masters her art, 
no more fear. 





Photography is Benita’s avocation, especially art repro- 
duction. This is a first attempt to apply her extra skill to 
a sculpture piece. 
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HOW THE YELLOW CAB COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE HIRED ITS FIRST 
NEGRO DRIVERS 


“There were many occasions,” wrote William V. Kel- 
ley, Milwaukee Urban League Executive Secretary, in 
telling the story, “in the late thirties and early forties 
which gave rise to complaint by Negroes against the ser- 
vice of the Yellow Cab Company. Most of these com- 
plaints were registered with the Urban League. The 
matter was taken up with the company and every as- 
surance was given that it was not the policy of the 
company to discriminate against Negroes or anyone 
else, but that it was very difficult to regulate the be- 
havior of some of its drivers. After an exchange of let- 
ters with the company, we made the suggestion that 
they employ a few Negroes. Although we were not 
told flatly that it would not be done, it was evident 
from excuses given us as to the inadvisability of such 
a move that our suggestion was not being regarded fa- 
vorably. 

“Consequently, we referred several individuals to the 
company for employment. In each instance, we gave 
them an Urban League referral card to present to the 
employment manager. The company was discreet enough 
never to turn a man down, but the man left knowing 
somehow he wasn’t going to get the job. 

“Finally, the matter was referred to the State FEPC, 
and on or about May 9, 1946, a meeting was held in 
the offices of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
Those in attendance were State Director, Herman Rauch, 
State FEPC ; John Beck, Employment Manager, Yellow 
Cab Company; head of the Yellow Cab local union; 
Miss Virginia Huebner, secretary, State FEPC; and 
myself. After about two hours discussion, a partial agree- 
ment was reached. Mr. Beck stated that he felt he had 
been reasonably convinced that it could work, and he 
would so recommend to the local company officials. The 
union head was somewhat doubtful that he could sell 
the idea to the other cab drivers but promised to try. 
About the middle of November, without consulting 
the Urban League, the company hired three Negros 
to drive three red top cabs. The Yellow Cab Company 
holds a franchise for the operation of the Red Top 
Cab, a defunct company which had not operated as 
such for several years. The news first came to the com- 
munity through a brief article in the Sunday Journal 
to the effect that Negroes would be driving red top 
cabs. 

“The Urban League, along with other responsible 
individuals and agencies in the community, lodged a 
vehement protest against such a procedure. The cab 
company finally capitulated and the red top deal was 
out. There are today eighteen Negro cab drivers with 
the Yellow Cab Company and two with the Checker 
Cab Company.” 
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DEATH OF T. HAROLD HILL 
A LOSS 


“Bright young men wrote books and theorized on 
the subject of Negro labor, but T. Arnold Hill worked 
in the field every day for 25 years and dealt with the 
men and the situations as well as theories. Only lately 
has the complete soundness of the Hill approach dur- 
ing the 1930’s been recognized by critics who were 
hostile at that time to the Urban League program.” 

This tribute was paid Mr. Hill by Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary, of the National Urban League, 
in his widely-read newspaper column published imme- 
diately after the death of the social work leader in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Friday, August 1. 

“As the first Director of Industrial Relations for the 
National Urban League, T. Arnold, as he was known 
to his friends, knew more about employment conditions 
affecting Negro workers, attitudes of employers and 
policies of labor unions than any other authority in the 
United States,” Mr. Granger continued. “But only 
his former associates in the Urban League movement 
can accurately assess the unique significance of T 
Arnold Hill’s efforts, since he spent more than a 
quarter of a century in Urban League Work.” 

“ .. T. Arnold Hill rendered, consistently, during 
more than three decades of social work activity, a quiet 
and solid service to the nation, to the race and to the 
Urban League. He was never flashy and cheap in attempts 
to gain attention. He was a kind person,” asserted Mr. 
Granger, “and there are literally thousands of men and 
women in cities throughout the country who owe their 
job security to his personal interest. . . .” 





NOTES FROM OTHER 
URBAN LEAGUES 


Lounneer Pemberton, Industrial Relations Secretary, 
Urban League of Kansas City, organized a group of 18 
electricians and plumbers into a class to study and hear 
lectures on their trades. As a result, Dearmond Stewart 
qualified for a license as the first Negro electrical con- 
tractor in Kansas City. Others in the group are ready 
to qualify. ... The Los Angeles Urban League is per- 
haps the first of the locals to use television. Its local 
Station KTLA, Paramount, donated a2 half-hour show this 
Spring. The program, “Your Town-Los Angeles—Pre- 
sents Opportunity for all,” included display and demon- 
stration of skilled craftsmanship in various vocational! 
fields among the Chinese, Negroes, Mexicans, and other 
groups. . . . The Anderson Urban League assisted in 
the successful efforts of UAW-CIO, Local 662, in get- 
ting a clause restricting upgrading of Negroes strickcn 
from its contract with Delco Remy. . . . Placement of the 
first two Negro girls in the local branch of Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company was made by the Flint Urban 
League. 

(Continued on Page 231) 














Local Urban Leagues 





anaes 4, OHIO 
KRON COMMUNITY 
SERVICE CENTER 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


ALBANY 5, NEW YORK 
ALBANY INTERRAUIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, 
Exec. Sec’y 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSN. 
1100 West 14th Street 
William B. Harper, 
Exec. Sec’y 


ATLANTA 3, CEORCIA 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace T. Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


BALTIMORE 17, MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE URBAN 
LEAGU 
2404 Pennsylvania Ave 
A. J. Allen, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


BOSTON 20, MASS. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
GREATER BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


BUFFALO 4, NEW YORK 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, 
Exec. Sec’y 
CANTON 4, OHIO 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUL 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, 
Exec. Sec’y 


CHICACO 16, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Ave. 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
DIVISION OF NEGRO 
WELFARE, THE COM- 


CINCIN 
HAMILTON COUNTY 

312 West 9th Street 
Joseph Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
CLEVELAND UtBAN 
LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Arnold B. Walker 
Exec. Sec’y 


COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
COLUMBUS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, 
Exec. Sec’y 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 
DAYTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1552 N. Euclid Avenue 
Charles W. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 
DENVER URBAN LEAGUE 
314 Fourteenth Street 
W. Miller Barbour, 
Exec. Sec’y 


DETROIT 1, MICHICAN 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
John C. Dancy, Director 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTH 
NELSON C. JACKSON, Director | 


ELIZABETH 4, NEW JERSEY 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
EASTERN UNION 
COUNTY 
1009 E. Grand Street 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y 


ENCLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN 
LEAGUE 
20 N. Van Brunt 8&t. 
Mrs. Marion Fcrrester, 
Exec. Sec’y 


FLINT 3, MICHICAN 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 


412 CIO Bidg. 
Charles Eason, 
Exec. Sec’y 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL 
CENTER 


421 East Douglas Avenue 

Robert Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 

FORT WORTH 3, TEXAS 
FORT WORTH URBaN 

LEAGUE 

411% East Ninth Street 

Garland M. Garvin 
Exec. Sec'y 


CARY, INDIANA 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 5 
Joreph C. Chapman, 
Exec. Sec’y 


CRAND RAPIDS 6, MICH. 
GRAND RAPIDS URBAN 
LEAGUE and BROUGH 
COMMUNITY ASS'N 

554 Henry Street, N. E. 
Paul I. Phillips, 
Exec. Sec’y 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
KANSAS CITY 
CITY 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, 
Exec. Sec’y 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN URBAN 
LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, 
Exec. Sec’y 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
GREATER LITTLE 
ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
W. H. Bass. Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 
LOS ANCELES 11, CALIF. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
LOS ANGELES 
2510 South Central Ave. 
Floyd C. Covingtcn, 
Exec. Director- 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE URBAN 
LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charles T. Steele, 
Exec. Sec’y 


MARION, INDIANA 
CARVER COMMUNITY 
CENTER 
415 W. 10th Street 
Thomas E. Ross, 
Exec. Sec’y 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
MASSILLON UKBAN 
AGUE 


227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. omas, 
Exec. Sec’y 





MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
Beale Avenue 


MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 
THE NEGRO'SERVICE 
COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Ave. 
Edward T, Graham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


meet TY 5, —-, 
WAUKEFE URBAN * 
UTEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th & W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. 
at 4th Bt. 
James T. Wardlaw, 
Exec. Sec’y 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
URBAN LEAGUE 
122 New Street 
Llewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec - 


NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


1010 Dryades Street 
Alvin H. Jones, 
Exec. Sec’y 


NEW YORK 30, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OP ' 
GREATER NEW YORK 


Edward 8. Lewis, 
Exec. Director 


Robert J. Elzy, 
General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch. 
105 Fleet Place 


Manhattan Branch, 
202 W. 136th St. 


Queens Branch, 
107-42 New York 
Bivd., Jamaica, L. I 


NEWARK 3, NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY URBAN 
LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec’y 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY URBAN 
LEAGUE 
300 N. Stiles Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson 
Exec. Sec’y 
OMAHA 10, NEBRASKA 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
M. Leo Bohanon 
Exec. Sec’y 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
ARMSTRONG ASSN. 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, 
Exec. Sec’y 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1335 E. Jefferson Street 
J. Westbrook McPherson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


PITTSBURCH 19, PA. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Moss, 
Exec. Sec’y 


PORTLAND 4, ORECON 
PORTLAND UBBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 8S. W. Sixth Avenue 


Edwin C. Berry, 
Exec. Sec’y 


PROVIDENCE 3, R. 
PROVIDENCE URBAN 
LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t., 
Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


RICHMOND 20, VIRCINIA 
KICHMUND URIIAN 
LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, 
Exec. Sec’y 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
UKBAN LEAGUE OF 
8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
Jchn T. Clark, 
Exec. Sec’y 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metrupolitan Bank 
Bldg. 
8S. Vincent Owens, 
Exec. Sec’y 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
SAN FRANCISCO URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1095 Market 8t., 
Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning, 
Exec. Sec’y 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINCTON 
SEATTLE UPSAN 
LEAGUE 
Suite 508, Maynard Bldg. 
First Ave. and 
Washington Street 
N. P. Dotsen, Jr., 
Exec. Sec’y 


SPRINCFIELD, ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD UKBAN 
LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, 
Exec. Sec’y 


SPRINCFIELD 9, MASS. 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Alexander B. Mapp 
Exec. Sec’y 


TAMPA 2, FLORIDA 


TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley, 

Exec. Sec'y 


WARREN, OHIO 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 
WASHINCTON 1, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN 
LEAGUE 
547 Florida Ave., N. W 
Charles C. Beckett, 
Exec. Sec’y 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
WHITE riers URBAN 


Herrington, _ Sec'y 


ERN DIVISION, 250 Auburn Ave., N.E., Rm. 602, Atlanta 3, Georgie 
GEORGE L. EDWARDS, Asst. Director 
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* THE URBAN &. 


OUR years ago in early February a society Jfor | 
reporter for a New York weekly began Jpiano 
her column: ida I 


“If by chance on the evening of Friday, February keepit 
5, you see some 3,000 persons in various stages of ired 
& dress, storming the Savoy (Uptown New York ball- jatio! 
room) remain calm. Walk. Don’t run. But see t Morg 
it that nobody keeps you from getting into the Mrs. 
Mollie Moon e Florence C. Dixon Savoy. Three thousand smart New Yorkers can’t Jjoun 
Chairman Recording Secretary be wrong when it comes to picking top notch WI 
entertainment. And last year they ‘picked lie 
National Urban League Guild’s Beaux Arts Ball 
So if they act a trifle frantic Friday night, you'll beals 
understand 4 Fo 
\ew 
“Top notch” was right for the Beaux Arts J pent 
that February. It was a win-victory-for-democ- ire d 


racy celebration on a snowy night in the middle Js fg 
of the war. Turning gas rationing to advantage, § \tlan 
the Guild provided a horse-drawn hansom cab § atic 
to bring guests through the snow from the J¥ew 
nearest subways. Three thousand did come, Jind 
some in elaborate costumes, and others varying § elfist 
their evening dress, like Walter Florell, the hat J erra; 
designer, who wore a white sash, and foothigh Wi 


Beryl Edelen Polly B. Johnson exotic white turban with his formal cutaway. §¢ th 
Corresponding Secretar) Treasurer 











Estelle Anderson Selma Day Alta Douglas 





Josephine Bolden Helen Butler Rae Olley Dudley Betty Granger ] 
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for the entertainment, Hazel Scott and her 
siano set the tone, with Maxine Sullivan, Can- 
ida Lee, and Erskine Hawkins and his orchestra 
leeping it at a high pitch. Among the two hun- 
ired prominent New York patrons were inter- 
jational names: Tallulah Bankhead, Anne 
Morgan, the Alfred Lunts, Judge Myles Paige, 
Mrs. Mary Swain Routzahn, Langston Hughes, 
ountee Cullen. 

When it was over, the Guild turned $2,500 
ver to the National Urban League and its 
beals in the New York area. 

For six years, the Beaux Arts Ball has held 
New York in a flurry of before-and-after excite- 
nent. Tickets are sold, almost as soon as they 
re distributed to the 55 busy Guild members, 
s far West as Detroit, and as far South as 
\tlanta. And after each affair, the work of the 
National Urban League and its locals in the 
New York area get a financial shot in the arm, 
nd a moral stimulation which only the un- 
elfish efforts of such an efficiently-organized in- 
erracial group of men and women can give. 

With belief in the thirty-seven-year-old work 
4 the Urban League as its spur, the pivot of 


Mary Harrington Cora Lee I\lidge 


Bernice E. Jenkins Thelma Johnson 


AGUE GUILD 











Evelyn Kiner 





Mae Neely 





Willie Parris 












Fannie Keene 


Altonell Matthews 


Kay Pankey 





Ollie M. Porter 
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Marie Poston 





Carrie Thomas 





Beatrice Wells Jean Wright 
the National Urban League Guild is Mollie 
Moon, a vivacious, imaginative, energetic New 
York social worker. Of the 55 members, 15 
are men, who lend the support of their group 
wholeheartedly to the activities planned, but 
leave the bulk of the planning and execution 
to the women. All 55 lead busy, active lives, 
and in some instances follow outstanding ca- 
reers. They are school teachers, social workers, 
housewives, artists (i.e., Sculptor Richmond 
Barthé, artist Ol Harrington), journalists—a 
harmonious assemblage, at once practical and 
creative. 

“The Guild,” explains Mrs. Moon, “was or- 
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ganized in 1942 with three purposes in view: 
to further the activities of the Urban League ; 
to popularize the Urban League among sec- 
tions of the population heretofore not touched ; 
and to lend it financial support. 

“It is the outgrowth of an earlier group which 
had beeh organized four years previously to 
assist in the financing of the Harlem Art Cen- 
ter, which originally had been established with 
WPA funds. With the termination of the Art 
Center and the WPA program, the group was 
re-organized as the National Urban League 
Guild.” 

Although each detail of its year’s program is 
minutely and carefully planned, the Guild has 
no regular meetings. A part of its efficiency and 
complete interest in its purpose is indicated in 
the fact that it has no constitution or by-laws 
and meetings are held on the call of the Chair- 
man. Its officers, elected annually, are chair- 
man, vice-chairman, recording secretary, finan- 
cial secretary, treasurer and director of publicity. 


The Beaux Arts Ball, though perhaps the 
most outstanding of its activities, is only a part 
of the Guild program. Extraordinarily success- 
ful, too, is the annual summer party—another 
social event drawing card, which includes the 
many visitors in New York during the vacation 
season. 


“We also have programs which fall under the 
heading of educational and cultural,” Mrs. 
Moon said. “Our first was an art exhibit, and 
the second, a forum. The Guild arranged a 
joint exhibit of the works of Malvina Hoffman, 
Richmond Barthé, Augusta Savage, and Eliza- 
beth White. Miss Hoffman’s exhibit was “The 
Races of Mankind,’ and a piece by Sculptor 
Richmond Barthé called “The Boxer’ later 
won the $500 Artists-for-Victory Prize offered 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Our 
forum had as its topic ‘A Blueprint for Race 
Relations,’ with William Agar, head of Free- 
dom House; Dorothy Norman, New York Post, 
and George L-P Weaver, Director of CIO Com- 
mitteé to Abolish Racial Discrimination, as 
speakers. We will hold our second forum in 
October of this year. 

“The success of our activities,’ Mrs. Moon 
continued, “has been the result not alone of the 
hard work of the committee, but the generous 
support of the newspapers and radio. The 


Negro press and certain of the dailies have been , 


most cooperative in all of our activities.” 
Other officers in addition to Mrs. Moon 
are Helen E. Harden, Vice-Chairman; Flor- 
ence C. Dixon, Recording Secretary; Beryl 
Edelen, Corresponding Secretary; Garnet A. 
(Continued on Page 232) 
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-- Guar Writers 





CHARLES S. JOHNSON, first Editor of Opportunity, is President of 
Fisk University. ELMER A. CARTER, second Editor of Opportunity, is a 
Commissioner of the New York State Commission Against Discrmination 
ANN PETRY, author of the singular short story, “The Bones of Louella 
Brown,” appearing in this issue, wrote The Street which won the Houghton 
Mifflin Literary Fellowship for the year 1945. A busy schedule notwith- 
standing, Miss Petry took time out from work on another novel to make 
an unusual literary contribution to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Issue of 
Opportunity. The accomplished author lives in Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 
L. HERBERT HENEGAN is a prolific creative writer. He is Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the Farmers Home Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. (Miss) ALBERTA THOMAS is a promising writer who 
lives in Seattle, Washington. HORACE E. COLLEY maintains a success- 





Ann Petry ful fur garment service in Lincoln, Nebraska. Miss) MAE WINKLER 
GOODMAN, who makes her home in Cleveland, Ohio, is a promising poct 
| whose works have been published in other periodicals. (Miss) MARJORIE ~ ; 


| GREENE is a Contributing Editor for this issue of Opportunrry. She is 


Urban League. 


| Head of the Negro Interest Section, Public Information Division, War 


also attached to the Department of Promotion and Publicity, National 
For many years R. B. RENFROW has been one of the 
leading Field Representatives for the Investors Syndicate 
Lt. GEORGE E. NORFORD, Opportunrry’s new Theatrical Editor, is 


Group. 


Department. (Mrs.) VIRGINIA LACY JONES, a native of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, received her first year library school training at Hampton In- 
stitute. In 1938 she received her master’s degree from the University of 
Illinois, and her Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1945. 
Today she is Director of the Atlanta University School of Library Service 
PHILIP BUTCHER launches his new book review feature, “In Print— 
The Literary Scene,” in this issue of Orrortunrry. He is a resident of 
Washington, D. C., and holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from Howard Univer- 
sity. He spent the past year at Columbia University studying toward the 
Ph.D. degree. “Phil” Butcher's field of specialization is American and 
contemporary literature, and the literature of minority groups. A World 
War II veteran, he spent over two and a half years in the ETO. Today he 
isa member of the English faculty at Morgan State College. Between classes 
and his reviews for Orrortunrry, he hopes to continue work on his poetry 
and a novel. (Mrs.) PATRICIA BENTON MENDIKOF? is a promising poet who lives at “Willowell,” Rye, New 
York LORENZO DOW TURNER, a member of the faculty at Roosevelt College, spent years studying and 
making recordings of the dialects of Gullah Negroes in the Southeastern section of the United States. He holds an 
AM. degree from Harvard University, a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. Dr. Turner is author of: “Negro 
Readings for Schools and Colleges” (with Cromwell and Dykes) ; “West African Survivals in the Gullah Vialect ; 
‘A Descriptive Grammar of the Gullah Dialect ;” other contributions. 
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WHERE'S YOUR MONEY GOING? 


@ By R. B. RENFROW 


HERE are nine million people in the 

United States 65 years old or over, and 

only 180,CO0 enjoy independent incomes 
without working—two percent in the richest 
country in the world. Over four million are 
dependent on relatives; almost three million are 
dependent on public charity and two million 
must still work at some kind of job. 

Must it be a general rule that a man work 
forty to fifty years and wind up financially 
helpless in his old age? 

Every American with a grammar school edu- 
cation has an earning expectancy of $64,000 
during his working lifetime. If he is a high 
school graduate, his earning expectancy is 
$88,000, and if college-trained, $160,000. 

With such earning power, why is it that only 
two percent of nine million people managed to 
provide for senility ? What are the mistakes that 
8,720,000 aged dependents have made when 
they were making money ? 

The first is -procrastination, 

“Tomorrow I will begin to save.” “Next week 
I will take out an annuity.” “When I get my 
next check I’m going to start all over and spend 
by a budget.” These are frequent, well-inten- 
tioned, self-made promises. But time seems not 
“of the essence,” and countless small fortunes 
are thrown away. So as money is made it is also 
spent. 

And needless spending is the second mis- 
take. 

In average households with modest incomes 
there are avoidable leaks of $10 to $50 monthly. 
Verv few pennies are counted. The change from 
a dollar -bill fairly scutters away. Very few in- 
comes can stretch enough to satisfy every luxury 
whim in a family. Yet dresses, shoes, hats, 
strawberries out of season, are bought on im- 
pulses to satisfy capricious appetites which, 
with, a little persuasion, would be content with 
much less. The habit of treating many and 
heterogeneous friends to drinks and entertain- 
ment to boost an ego and/or make an impres- 
sion drains away hard-earned dollars never re- 
covered, not even in many cases by a returned 
favor. 

Then, there is this business, of course, of 
Keeping-up-with--the Joneses. Take the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. X who lived very comfortably 
in a small southern town, Theirs was a small, 
attractive, five-room brick-front bungalow in a 
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good neighborhood. They were living within 
their income with a margin over for savings and 
secure investments. Mr. X earned $275 a 
month, and Mrs. X sewed now and then to 
supplement her household allowance. They had 
a small car, and both were always noticeably 
well-dressed. But a villain sneaked into the 
picture: a society column by a bright young 
thing utterly enchanted with lamé evening 
gowns, smart automobiles and brocade draperies 

owned and displayed by the people who 
“counted.” Society was on the march. Mr. and 
Mrs. X were impressed. They designed a new 
house, moved into a more “fashionable” neigh- 
borhood, and bought a higher-priced car, with 
each move recorded and duly adjectived in the 
society column. Their stock went up while 
their security went down. Mr. X mortgaged the 
brick bungalow, liquidated some of the invest- 
ments he had been accumulating for many 
years. Mrs. X stopped sewing, and with her 
increased “social” obligations there was much 
less household money and the need for much 
more. Both are past 60 now, and instead of 
relaxation and comfort from savings and in- 
vestments, Mr. X must continue to work, and 
Mrs.. X must continue to entertain, “to keep 
up.” 

Money is spent needlessly in a hundred other 
careful housewife does not run to the 
corner store before each meal, for even with 
the present prices, there are many savings a 
thoughtful shopper can make if she plans on a 
budget and shops around. More people are dis- 
covering that it is not foolish to buy straw hats 
in November or overcoats in June. 


It is estimated that $4,000 to $6,000 is a 
conservative figure for a free spender to wast 
during his earning days. 


ways. A 


But saving through careful shopping or close 
budgeting means nothing unless there is a sav- 
ings plan—and the lack of a savings plan 1s 
the third mistake many persons make 

Experts agree that a conservative break-down 
of a monthly salary provides 80 percent for cur- 
rent living expenses; 10 percent for emergency 
reserve, and 10 per cent for long range systema- 
ic programs. For our purposes, let’s use $200 
as a working salary, with $160 of it going to 
pay monthly bills. (And a good way to save the 
extra pennies is to use a checking account, an 
inexpensive bookkeeping service that shows why 
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‘ .. Saving through careful shopping or close budgeting 
means nothing unless there is a savings plan.” 













and where money was spent.) For a savings 
account there will be $20 each month—or for 
secure investments such as government bonds. 
The savings will provide for taxes ; sudden emer- 
gencies, medical treatment, etc. The remaining 
$20 must go into a permanent reserve which in- 
cludes life insurance, educational annuities for 
children, and an old-age annuity or pension pro- 
gram. 

This brings us to the fourth mistake 
investment and insurance buying. In making in- 
vestments, be sure about them. Almost daily 
we hear or read about some poor guy who 
invested his life savings with a fast talker who 
later skipped town. Or there is also the guy 
who decided to double his investment by stack- 
ing up on the favorite in the fourth which never 
came through. 

A good hard and fast rule to follow is this 
one: there is no such thing as good cheap advice 
about investing your hard-earned money. The 
man who gives it can have very little interest 
in your money, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing in it for him. Think about this before 
asking an “old friend of the family” for advice. 
He may have money; property and good inten- 
tions but this does not qualify him to advise you 
concerning your own special needs, Remember 

when he was investing his money he was get- 
ting the returns. Go to the man who is trained to 
give advice. He has the experience, time, re- 
search facilities, and that is his job. 

Get expert advice also on your insurance be- 
fore buying to be sure that you have the best 
possible returns at the best possible rates, and 
at rates which you can afford. More than 65 
percent of all life insurance bought is lost before 
it is seven years old becausé the premiums were 
too large to maintain in lean years. 

It is easy to avoid making these mistakes. 
Easier still is the living after 65 when you bene- 
fit from watching very closely where your money 
goes now. 


UNWISE 











Another Door of Opportunity Is Opened in the 
World of Commerce by the 


DOUGLASS STATE BANK 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Member of Kansas, National, American Banker’s 
; Associations 
Deposits up to $5,000 Guaranteed by FDIC 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 
SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 


3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection 
OUR rates are standard —and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM. 
N. C. 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highiy trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence students. 
86 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





MOn. 3-3493 
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“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


4 


Complete Clericai, and Business Courses 
| A. G. GASTON, President 


| P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 











VOORHEES N. & I. SCHOOL, Denmark, 8S. C. 

Co-educational — Departments: Junior College, 

High School and Trades, Pully Accredited A 

Grade by the Southern Association, and 8S. C. 

Department of Education. Healthful location. 

Reasonable terms. School opens Sept. 16, 1947. 
For further information, write: 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 


























On Stage... 





The Younger Generation 
i = younger generation in the theater is 


not given to anonimity or to defeatism. 

They are bent on doing meaningful 
things and they have no qualms about letting 
the world know it. 

Through drama groups in the Negro colleges 
and universities they are giving expression to 
their dreams and their abiding faith. Also 
through these groups they are seeking to dis- 
cover the power of the voice and the strength 
of a movement of the hand. They are learning 
makeup, lighting, writing, directing, drama ap- 
preciation and the history of the theater and 
how to properly understand and project lines 
by Shakespeare and Shaw, O’Neill and Aeschy- 
lus. 

And more important, while they are absorb- 
ing all the varied training and experience avail- 
able in the schools and necessary to equip them 
for whatever the future might offer, at the same 
time they are making a very real contribution 
to the greater glory of Thespis and culture 
among the Negro youth and the Negro people, 
and the Negro institutions and organizations of 
the communities in which their schools are 
located. 

A courageous and eternally hopeful genera- 
tion, they refuse to be dismayed by the grim 
fact that recognition from the professional 
stage, the glory of which even the most mod- 
est one dreams, comes only to a precious few, 
and that even then it is at best only a tenuous 
and temporary thing. 

What attracts them to the stage, even while 
still students, is not of prime importance here. 
Besides, it is best left alone, for the myriad 
attempts at explaining what attracts anybody 
to the stage have all proved more or less futile. 
The fact is—whether to win personal acclaim, 
to articulately work out their own destiny, to 
teach a class or to change the world—they are 
flocking before the footlights, an artistically am- 
bitious avant garde that is without fear or trem- 
bling. 

No “mammy” roles or “pappy” moles or 
“uncle” roles for them. Of course, they are con- 
scious of the existence of these roles, of the fact 
that they are written into the heritage of the 
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@ By GEORGE E. NORFORD 


theater just as their live counterparts were and 
still are woven into the fabric of American life. 
But in a medium like the theater which offers 
as many different roles as there are people, and 
has been since the time of the Greeks, they are 
considering the servant roles in their proper 
perspective, as they should have been consi- 
dered all along. They are beginning to tackle 
plays with stirring social themes and in their 
maturing approach to the stage the knowledge 
is implicit that the medium can be used to do 
more than entertain. 


Short of a book of several hundred pages it 
would be impossible to project the full picture 
of this drama-conscious generation. But here are 
some of the groups and associations with which 
they are identified. Here, also, are some of the 














Director James “Beanie” Butcher of the Howard Univer- 
sity Summer Theatre discusses script with student-actor 
Joy Shipley. “Sammy” Jackson, light technician, observes 
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“.. they learn makeup.” 
Members of Bennett College 
drama group. 


people who are giving them direction, and some 
of the things they have done and others that 
they hope to do. 

Events of the summer just past -are perhaps 
most indicative of the ambitious programs in- 
volving this group. Not the least outstanding 
of these were the arts of the theater and play 
festivals sponsored by several schools and the 
drama associations to which most of these 
schools belong. 

The importance of these associations to the 
cause of the student-actor, writer and techni- 
cian should be pointed out here. Designed to 
help bring about a greater recognition of dra- 
matic work in the curriculum, to raise the level 
of appreciation and general standards of dra- 
matics. in the schools and nearby comunities 
and to exchange ideas for mutual benefit, they 
have, for more than a decade now, been chart- 
ing worthwhile courses for the present and the 
future. 

They find their motivation in the determina- 
tion of the young people to win greater recog- 
nition and support for their efforts among the 
school authorities. Over the years, in pursuit 
of their goal, they have developed into signifi- 
cant instruments which emphasize the value 
of creative writing, effective speech and dra- 
Matic creation, and through their annual fes- 
tivals succeed in focusing attention on the work 
being done in all these fields by the several 
schools. . 

During the past summer the Southern Asso- 
Cation of Dramatic and Speech Arts, composed 
of ten colleges, held its 11th Annual Confer- 
ence and Play Festival at Arkansas College at 
Pine Bluff. A summing up of what had been 
done in the past year by member groups, the 


Designer-Director Marian Page Wall, of the 
Virginia Union University Players, is pleased 
with the progress of her actors. 
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“_.. they learn lighting.” 
Members of Fisk University 
Stagecrafters. 


plays presented and the festival itself, and the 
general enthusiasm and aggressive intelligence 
of the youthful participants more than satisfied 
its director, Randolph Edmonds, of Florida 
A & M College. He founded and nurtured 
the organization to its present position with 
Dr. Lillian Voorhees, Director of Speech and 
Dramatics at Fisk University, its present execu- 
tive secretary and one of its most ardent cham- 
pions. 

Original plays by Negro playwrights, among 
them Owen Dodson of Howard University and 
Mr. Edmonds, himself, had their premiere at 
these festivals along with winning plays of 
competitions sponsored during the academic 
year by the schools, Participation by the young 
writer or actor in these productions is an 
achievement that is not without reward. Both 
play and performer are seen by directors of 
drama and speech of the schools represented, 
who can offer clinical appraisal, also by guest 
speakers who are in many instances close to the 
professional theater, and who recognize talent 
after once having seen it. Here, too, audiences 
experience the excitement attendant on the un- 
veiling of a new script, and of sharing in the 
determination of its future. 

Participating in the SADSA 1946-47 con- 
ference and festival were Fisk University, Ken- 
tucky State, Southern University, LeMoyne 
College, Lincoln University (Missouri), Arkan- 
sas State College and Wiley College. 

With the conference and festival now firmly 
rooted and flowing, its leaders, reflecting much 
of the ambition and dynamism of the college 
youth, are now thinking in terms of a publica- 
tion through which ideas might be dissiminated 
and close liaison maintained between the 
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groups. Plans are also afoot to expand com- 
munity contacts made during the war years 
when the schools took productions into hospitals, 
Army camps, USO Centers and won for them- 
selves a tremendous amount of good will. 

The Inter-Collegiate Drama Association, the 
second organization of school groups, is dedi- 
cated to aims similar to those of SADSA. It 
also sponsors an annual drama festival, run 
along much the same lines. Howard University, 
Hampton Institute, Virginia State College, 
Morgan College, Virginia Union College, Ben- 
nett College, Shaw University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Pennsylvania) and Winston-Salem College 
are members of ICDA. 

But it is the individual drama groups at the 
various schools with which the students are di- 
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. they are bent on doing meaningful things in the theatre.” 
Direcior and college drama group discuss future productions 


rectly connected which mirror more sharply 
their interest in the theater. 

These groups are active both winter and 
summer and their programs for both seasons 
are always ambitious. An instance in point: 
during the summer just past the Summer 
Theater at Atlanta University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Anne M. Cooke, who during the 
regular school year is also director of drama- 
tics at Howard University, three full-length 
plays were offered; the modern version of the 
Greek drama “Antigone,” “Blythe Spirit,’ and 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” The plays 
certainly are not among the easiest to present, 
but they won critical acclaim and “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” was rated the best 
production given by the Summer Theater Com- 
pany in the fourteen years of its existence. 

In previous years the Summer Theater pre- 
sented such well known plays as “Candida,” 
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“Emperor Jones,” “Mamba’s Daughters,” 
“Mary of Scotland,” and many others of a like 
character, each with increasing success in terms 
of performance and audience reaction. 


A note from Atlanta establishes the fact that 
its summer theater operates “not only to cive 
students of the theater an opportunity to exer- 
cise their abilities as actors under conditions 
that approximate those of the regular theater, 
but to offer to the University community and 
the public at large a series of excellent plays 
ably acted and directed.” 

Hampton Institute in Virginia speaks in 
glowing terms of its student production of 
“Ladies in Retirement” which opened the In- 
stitute’s third annual Summer “Arts of the 
Theater” festival, eagerly pointing to the fact 
that the student-actors featured in it “did not 
seem out of place alongside the highly com- 
petent imported performers of the week.” 


Such tributes and the fact that from Hamp- 
ton’s Communication Center Theater have 
come two of the most successful members of 
the younger generation, Hilda Simms and Gor- 
don Heath, who gained prominence respective: 
ly in “Anna Lucasta,” and “Deep Are The 
Roots,” provide constant inspiration to_ the 
drama student, and helps him more than any- 
thing else to hold onto his dreams. 

A former director of the Communications 
Theater, Marian Wall Page, now pilots the 
drama group at Virginia Union University, he 
Alma Mater. Like the drama-students at the 
Negro schools, the directors will not compro- 
mise with mediocrity and as in the case ol 
director Wall, who last summer studied and 
acted in Summer stock with the Dramati 
Workshop Players from the New School of So- 
cial Research on New York’s Long Island, it 
develops that many a drama-student in the 
summer classes at Columbia are, in winter, 
drama directors at many of the colleges. 

Like the summer theater at Atlanta Univer- 
sity the Virginia Union University Players ex- 
ists not only to afford students an opportunity 
for development in the various branches of 
theater arts but also to serve the city of Rich- 
mond by increasing the appreciation on the 
part of the community for the legitimate 
theater. To that end the plays chosen are usual- 
ly those that have crossed the Broadway boards, 
have been widely played and publicized and 
have become staple fare for audience and par 
ticipants alike. 

The drama-conscious people at Union have 
also been instrumental in bringing about the 
organization of the Hill-Top Players, a group 
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which hopes to be the core of a community 
theater. Composed of members of Virginia 
Union’s faculty and public school teachers, the 
group made its initial appearance in Richmond 
in April, 1947, in a specially adapted version of 
Noel Coward’s “Private Lives.” A tour that 
followed included many cities in Virginia and 
met with marked success. Indications are that 
in the future more such productions and tours 
will be forthcoming. 


Under the direction of Professor Arthur 
Clifton Lamb, playwright-actor, the Morgan 
State College Players presented three ‘plays last 
season, production of which approached a tech- 
nical and artistic perfection that reflected 
creditably on the personnel involved. 


Not since the days of Mr. Edmonds, who 
first put Morgan on the map dramatically, had 
the campus been offered productions of such a 
high calibre. 

Two of the plays presented; “‘Soldadera,” 
by Josefina Niggli, a drama of the Mexican 
Revolution, and “Black Woman in White,” 
Professor Lamb’s stirring drama of the hero 
struggle of a Negro woman doctor, attested to 
the social awareness of this group and its di- 
rector, 

“Soldadera” was first presented experimen- 
tally as a part of the final examination for stu- 
dents in the class in acting and stagecraft, but 
it was so well received that it was later revived 
and presented in York, Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of the local NAACP. 

Motivated by the desire to foster and encour- 
age aspiring Negro playwrights, it is the policy 
of the Morgan Players to present at least one 
full-length play of Negro authorship each sea- 
son. To farther that end new manuscripts are 
always being solicited. ‘ 

During the past season the Morgan Players 
demonstrated their versatility by presenting two 
radio dramas, one a documentary -script, was 
done during the celebration of National Negro 
Health Week. Members of the group also ap- 
peared frequently in the radio series “The Col- 
ored American,” playing with a mixed cast. 
Because of the interest in radio manifested by 
the students, during the coming academic year 
a credit course will be offered in radio writing 
and production and the “Players” will offer a 
sustained quarter-hour weekly radio show. 

For the present season the Morgan Players 
have scheduled a variety of plays including a 
period play, a classic, a modern comedy, a 
modern drama, two or more new plays of Negro 
authorship and a bill of one-act plays written 
by members of the class in playwriting. By any 








standards its season promises to be a full and 
fruitful one. 


Prominent among the 1946-47 productions 
of the Lincoln University ( Missouri) Stagecraft- 
ers was the Broadway success of two seasons 
ago “Deep Are The Roots.” It is significant that 
this play which dramatically focuses attention 
on the corrosive effects of prejudices on the 
people of the South was presented before a 
mixed audience and was well received. By ex- 
posing one of the real causes behind race preju- 
dice such a play goes a long way toward tying 
closer bonds between Negroes and whites wher- 
ever it is produced. 
























































Wide acclaim also was given “Bury the 
Dead,” the anti-war play by Irwin Shaw, which 
was a summer school production of the “Stage- 
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“The Barretts of Wimple Street” was rated as the best pro- 
duction given by the Atlanta University Summer Theatre in 
its fourteen years of cultural growth. 


crafters.” It is a play that lets the chips fall 
where they may when it comes to war and those 
who make it. As with “Roots,” it called for 
great courage on the part of the Lincoln group 
to produce. 


Last season The Players of West Virginia 
State College, under the direction of Dr. Fanin 
S. Belcher, Jr., were also concerned with the 
social theme and had as one of their main pro- 
duction, “Home of the Brave,” one of the most 
forthright plays to be written about World War 
II. 


The trend of a community-minded dramatic 
program on the part of the school groups is per- 
haps best illustrated in the scope of Fisk Uni- 
versity’s activities. High schools and churches 
near the University benefit regularly by the use 
ef its equipment and more so from the technical 
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help in staging and directing that is eagerly 
volunteered by members of its drama group, 
called as at Lincoln, The Stagecrafters. One of 
the group’s most recent productions was the so- 
cial action play “Skin Deep,” which was pre- 
sented for the benefit of the local NAACP. 


Work with the children is another aspect of 
the training that the younger generation is get- 
ting and which at Fisk takes the form of the 
Children’s Cooperative Theater. This theater 
serves as a laboratory where senior Stagecrafters 
gain considerable directing experience during 
the summer. 


Children from five to fifteen come from all 


In addition to the college drama groups and 
associations there are other members of this fam- 
ily of the younger generation. Among them are 
the community theaters which absorb many 


Morgan State College drama group presented “Angel Street.” 


graduates of the drama courses. Rooted in 
friendly soil throughout the country they flower 
in schoolhouses, churches, library basements, 
YMCA’s and wherever else there is a platform 
that can be converted into a stage. Then there 
are the “road” companies of youngsters whose 


slogan is “if you can’t come to the theater, 


The late Countee Cullen’s “By-word for Evil” was produced ; bs 
we'll bring the theater to you. 


by the Fisk University Stagecrafters. A scene from “Madame 
Butterfly” (below) was presented at A. and I. State College 


during the 1947 Festival of Music and Fine Arts. Wherever they are to be found, in the colleges, 
the communities or on the “road,” you can be 


parts of Nashville and spend two hours a day assured that this generation is in the theater, 


for six weeks in dramatic activities, culminating to stay and to be heard. 
in a public program at the end of the period. x * & 
Children who have participated in this program 
have gained considerable proficiency and carry 
the benefit of their experience with them into the “road” 
their school and community activities. coming editions of “On Stage. 


Editor’s Note: The community theater and 
companies will be the subject of 
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Supervised study in the Atlanta University School of 


Library Service. Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones, Director, is 
standing (mid-photo). 


.HE president of the American Library 


Association has estimated that 18,000 

trained librarians are needed in this coun- 
try. Libraries, which have been the nerve cen- 
ter of university life for centuries, have broken 
through the ivied walls and are becoming vital 
factors in community life. Library service to 
education, research, the development of intel- 
ligent public opinion, and to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of other peoples of the 
world, have created an unprecedented demand 
for professionally trained librarians capable of 
effectively bringing people into contact with 
facts and ideas. Because of the shortage, educa- 
tional programs in schools and colleges, and 
adult education work in communities are being 
seriously handicapped. 


What about the field for Negroes? 


From April through September of 1946—a 
six-month period — the Atlanta University 
School of Library Service, the only Negro 
library school which is accredited by the Amer- 
ican Library Association Board of Education 
for Librarianship, received 112 requests for 
trained librarians for which the school was un- 
able to make recommendations. Thirty-two 
of these requests were for college, fifty-two for 
school, seven for special librarians; and five 
were for teachers of courses in library service 
for teacher-librarians. 


But eccredited library schools are graduating 


Wanted 18.000 Librarians 


@ By VIRGINIA LACY JONES 


only an average of 30 Negro libranans a year— 
enough to fill about 33 percent of the jobs 
available. 


There are five specific categories in the field 

and in all of them the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP offers the 
largest potential field for service. A large per- 
centage of Negro children have little access to 
books either in their homes or the public 
libraries. So the reading experience must take 
place in the school. With the improvement of 
teaching methods, teachers are becoming in- 





“Adequate preparation coupled with a pleasing and dynamic 
personality will open the gateway to success in the library 


? 


profession.’ 


creasingly dependent upon and eager for func- 
tional libraries with a wide variety of materials 
to supplement classroom and out-of-school ac- 
tivities of pupils. 

State and regional ccrediting of secondary 
schools have focused attention upon the library : 
the quality of the book collection, the training 
of the librarian and the adequacy of school 
library quarters. Teacher training institutions 
are offering undergraduate majors in library 
science to train teacher-librarians to serve the 
vast number of small elementary and secondary 
schools. The larger secondary schools are seek- 
ing full-time librarians who are graduates of 
library schools. 
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In addition to organizing and interpreting 
library materials to students, faculty, and often 
to adults in the community, the school librarian 
serves on curriculum planning and other faculty 
committees, and works closely with vocational 
and reading guidance programs. She is pri- 
marily responsible for the audio-visual program 
and plans and carries out publicity activities 
to stimulate interest in reading and library use. 


A recent innovation in the South in the 
school library field is the employment of Negro 
librarians as supervisors of city, county, and state 
school library service. Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, was the first city to appoint a Negro super- 
visor of public school libraries. Rowan County 
in North Carolina has a Negro supervisor of 
school libraries. Alabama has recently appoint- 





Miss Ellene Bentley, librarian for the Negro collection a’ 


Atlanta University, helps a student find the right book. 


ed a Negro state supervisor of public school 
libraries, Louisiana has had for several years a 
Negro librarian employed in the State Library 
Agency to give reference and advisory service 
to Negro school and public libraries in the state. 
Several other southern states want to employ 
Negro state supervisors but have been unable 
to do so becaue of the scarcity of qualified per- 
sons. 


Teachers of library science are in demand 
by the many colleges in the South which are 
offering undergraduate majors and minors in 
library service. It is desirable that these teach- 
ers have experience in school library service and 
advanced training in librarianship: (Persons 
with such qualifications are practically non- 
existent. Therefore, courses for teacher-librarians 
are frequently being taught by young people 
just out of library school with little or no ex- 
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perience and no advanced training.) It is im- 
perative, if we are to keep pace with educa- 
tional development, that more Negroes become 
qualified in the field of school librarianship as 
librarians, supervisors, and teachers. 

Salaries of school librarians are comparable 
to those of teachers working in the same school 
systems. The salary range of professionally 
trained full-time high school librarians in eight 
southern cities on a nine months basis is $1,320 
to $2,358, with a median of $1,791. 

NEGRO COLLEGE LIBRARIES have 
reached a greater stage of development than 
school or public libraries. These libraries have 
better book collections, larger budgets, better 
trained personnel, and better quarters al- 
though with still much to be desired, when 
compared with those for whites of similar type 
and size, These college libra:ies under the pres- 
sure of regional accrediting agencies have de- 
veloped the quality and quantity of their book 
collections considerably. They are now being 
departmentalized. Thus in addition to a head 
librarian and an assistant librarian, there is a de- 
mand for catalogers, and reference, circulation, 
and periodical librarians, Professional schools 
have built their own separate collections apart 
from the main library, creating a demand for 
librarians for schools of education, journalism, 
medicine, law, dentistry, and divinity schools. 

Prospective college librarians must have a 
broad general educational background includ- 
ing, especially, courses in government, psy- 
chology, economics and _history. 
Courses in education are also valuable. Knowl- 
edge of American, English, and foreign litera- 
tures together with a reading knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages is essential for serv- 
ing the library needs of college and graduate 
students and college and university professors. 
College reference librarians with master’s de- 
grees in subject matter fields are increasingly 
in demand. , 

The duties of the head librarian of a college 
or univeristy consist of personnel management, 
budget making, accounting, book selection and 
acquisition, and in planning and directing the 
library service program to meet the educational 
objectives of the institution. It is a challenging 
career for men and women with administrative 
ability and a wide knowledge of books who are 
interested in the field of higher education. 

Forty percent of the professionally trained 
Negro librarians, it is estimated, are working 
in colleges. Over half of the thirty Negroes 
known to have master’s degrees in library ser- 
vice are employed in colleges. Professional col- 
lege librarians are beginning to receive faculty 


sociology, 
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status. Salaries range from $1,400 to $4,500, 
with a mean average of $1,800 for twelve 
months with one month’s vacation with pay. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE is the least 
developed of the types of library service for 
Negroes. About twenty-five percent of the Ne- 
groes living in the South have access to public 
libraries. State and local library agencies have 
become interested in the problem this fact pre- 
sents, and steps are being taken to improve the 
situation. Public library service for Negroes is 
usually provided through a branch of the main 
library for whites in the cities and towns of the 
South. A few cities have organized independ- 
ent public libraries with Negro boards of trus- 
tees. Negro public libraries are just beginning 
to extend their services to rural sections with 
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Public library for Negroes are just beginning to extend 
ury books and periodicals to rural schools, rural homes 


bookmobiles which carry books and periodicals 
to rural schools, rural homes, and library sta- 
tions located in churches, and stores. 

In the larger cities the public libraries are be- 
coming forceful adult education agencies 
through readers’ advisory service, book clubs, 
public forums, film forums, and ‘organized dis- 
cussion groups. In addition to acquiring and 
organizing a collection of books, periodicals, 
films, clippings, pictures, and records, public 
librarians study the vocational and avocational 
interests of their communities together with the 
educational level of the people making book 
selections and initiating services accordingly. 
Such vitalized service has unlimited possibilities 
in vocational training, in enlightening citizens, 
in helping to solve race problems, and in de- 
veloping cultural interests. 

Various types of services for Negroes in the 
South are increasingly being organized. The 





greatest problem is securing trained librarians. 
Most of the Negro public libraries in the South 
are employing untrained people who, in many 
instances, however, are making a notable con- 
tribution to community life. North Carolina 
has recently appointed a Negro supervisor of 
Negro public libraries in the state, a new de- 
velopment in the field for which more experi- 
enced persons will be needed in the future. 

There are further opportunities for employ- 
ment in the branches and main public libraries 
of northern cities. Detroit, Chicago, Newark, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, and New 
York are using Negro librarians as catalogers, 
branch, reference and children’s librarians, in 
circulation work, and in specialized depart- 
ments, 





their services to rural sections with bookmobiles which 
and library stations located in churches and stores. 


Prospective public librarians should include 
among their college courses, sociology, especial- 
ly rural sociology, social psychology, social 
probiems; and adult education. 


The salaries of trained, public librarians 
range from $1,400 to $2,400, the bulk falling 
between $1,600 and $1,800. Increases will be 
made in the future as communities become 
more aware of the importance of public library 
service. The South is practically crying for 
leadership in the field. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES are those with col- 
lections covering one field and its related sub- 
jects, serving a special clientele, and utilizing 
special techniques. In this category are collec- 
tions found within other libraries such as the 
Schomberg Collection in the New York Rublic 
Library, the Moorland Foundation at Howard 

(Continued on Page 232) 
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In Print. 


OT many months ago a reader might 
N have settled down in an easy chair with 

the latest popular novel, reasonably as- 
sured of a rest from the plaguing problems of 
race relations, and a pleasant immersion in the 
inevitable love affair which would be the book’s 
chief concern. At some point in the story he 
might be confronted by an incidental, sterco- 
typed Negro character who would arouse his 
anger momentarily, but would not prevent him 
from reading on “to see how the story comes 
out.” He might have eased his annoyance with 
the platitude that novels devoted to whites 
could not present a sympathetic portrait of 
Negroes—or Jews—without sacrificing expecta- 
tions of wide popular sale. But today the popu- 
larity of a novel is no guarantee that it avoids 
racial and religious problems which are the 
crucial tests of our pretensions to democracy. 





At this writing, Laura Z. Hobson’s Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, a powerful attack on anti- 
Semitism, and Sinclair Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal 
are at the very top of the literary hit parade. 
These novels, and others less well known, are 
evidence of the growing trend toward democra- 
tic idealism in our fiction. 


On the surface, Kingsblood Royal is the story 
of a young man, free, white, and Protestant, 
who discovers that he is one thirty-second Negro 
A very smug young man, certain of the inferior- 
ity of Negroes and the necessity for segregation, 
Neil Kingsblood could have kept his secret to 
himself. Instead he seeks out the people of Five 
Points, the colored section of his small Minne- 
sota city, and finds them to be individuals as 
widely varied in intelligence and character as in 
color and but little related to the lazy, ignorant, 
vicious types dear to his narrow tradition. He 
learns of the frustration and exploitation of Five 
Points and comes to hate the, hypocrisy of 
Grand Republic which contains and completely 
controls it. When Kingsblood publicly an- 
nounces that he has Negro blood he alienates 
his family, loses his job, his security, his social 
status, and his civil equality. And he very nearly 
loses his wife. He and his friends, white and 
colored, fight to prevent his eviction from his 
home in a white neighborhood, and it is only 
when they are being taken to jail at the book’s 
close that Vestal Kingsblood clearly throws in 
her lot with her husband. 








Actually, Kingsblood Royal is less “the story 
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The Literary Scene 


@ By PHILIP BUTCHER 


of a man who resigned from the white race” 
than a definitive novel of contemporary race re- 
lations in urban America, a sort of American 
Dilemma in fiction. It is crowded with the 
facts of sociology, economics, history, and sci- 
ence which Lewis has collected and absorbed 
during his years of study in preparation for this 
book. Despite the heavy burden of its message, 
Kingsblood Royal has pace, structure, and a 
basic realism which triumphs over the excesses 
of satire which characterize the author’s style. 

The novel’s plot is not new (an interesting 
comparison might be made with Edward Shel- 
don’s play, The Nigger, which appeared on 
Broadway in 1909) and it is excellently suited 
to the author’s purpose. However strained may 
be its major device, it is not untenable. 

Neil Kingsblood would be more convincing 
if he had first appeared as less of a bigot. But 
this is not his story, any more than Main Street 
is the story of Carol Kennicott ; he is merely the 
means by which Lewis takes his reader into the 
white homes and hotels and clubs and busi- 
nesses, the motivation for the race arguments in 
Five Points which enable the author to pack in 
the factual material which is the meat of the 
book. Lewis’ interest, as always, is on a society 
rather than an individual and Kingsblood’s 
validity as a character is sacrificed to the pan- 
oramic portrait of Grand Republic, a com- 
munity as ubiquitous, real, and significant as 
Zenith and Gopher Prairie. 

Unlike Sinclair Lewis’ earlier successes, his 
latest novel is not outside the main stream of 
current literature. Nevil Shute’s best-seller, The 
Chequer Board, is persuasive support for the 
premise that all men are individuals. With 
the deft skill of the born narrator, Shute tells 
the story of Dave Lesurier, a Negro who falls 
n love wtih an English girl in the village where 
he was stationed during the war and who re- 
turns and marries her. With equal success, 
Shute reverses the pattern in the case of Phil 
Morgan of the R.A.F., who is regenerated when 
he goes to Burma and marries a native girl. 
Shute’s picture of the Negro G.I. in England is 
the most accurate account of the fact and spirit 

| that “invasion” which has yet appeared in 
print, though it is tinged with the bias of quiet 
sympathy for Lesurier’s comrades and pride in 
such typical little Englishmen as Mr. Frobisher 
who bars his pub to white G.I.’s in order to 


























































insure that his colored patrons—and the Eng- 
lish—will suffer no insulting epithets. 

That insulting epithets were not unknown in 
English public houses during the war is con- 
firmed by Show Me the Way, Leslie Waller’s 
fine novel of a white G.I. groping toward social 
consciousness. Wally Blanchard is not a Jew 
and he has thought little about anti-Semitism. 
But he is inherently a decent young man and 
when the captain of his bomber crew, baiting 
the new Jewish navigator, says that he can stand 
“kikes’” except “when they start acting like 
white men . . .,” Bianchard smashes him. 

Blanchard has paid little attention to the 
ideologies of the war but he knows that he 
wants a better world, that what he is fighting 
for is not a return to things as they were. Back 
in camp in the U. S., he is gradually converted 


. If anybody was going to crack under army 
discipline, it would be the Negro troops, becaus: 
they got so much more of it and in such nauseat- 
. There was only one place in th 


ing doses. . . 
camp where Negro and white soldiers did calis- 
thenics together, played ball together, ate together 
used the same latrines, the same chapel, worked on 
the same jobs, got the same discipline. And that 
was the guardhouse, where all prisoners were equal 
Outside its barbed-wire, the camp was an accurate 
replica of the country itself, with Jim Crow churches 
and mess-halls and everything else. . . . 


When the war ends and Blanchard, dis- 
charged, leaves camp with the girl who will be 
his wife, he knows the answer to the question 
which has haunted him—and her—throughout 
the book: “Which side are you on?” He knows 
that the fight for the sort of world he wants is 
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to a formless liberalism by his observation of 
race prejudice and his friendship with the mili- 
tant editor of the camp newspaper who indoc- 
trinates him with labor history and progressive 
politics. Blanchard’s conversion is clinched by 
his association with Weaver, the Negro G.L 
who sweeps up the room of the radio school in 
which Blanchard teaches. 

Blanchard accompanies Weaver to town— 
the invariable “boom town” that grew up out- 
side every army post—and is infuriated when 
the manager of a cheap restaurant refuses to 
serve the Negro. Weaver, bursting with the 
strain of Jim Crow army service in an isolated 
camp, draws a gun and calls the astonished 
patrons to attention. As he backs out on the 
street he sobs, “Have fun, all you lousy white 
people .. . have fun!” 

On his way to visit Weaver in the guard- 
house, Blanchard reasons through to an under- 
standing of the Negro soldier’s problems. 
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just beginning and that his side has a long, 
hard way to go. Leslie Waller evidences the in- 
sight and facile skill required to portray the 
future of men of good will like Wally Blanchard 
in memorable literary terms and it is to be 
hoped that his next book will continue the 
chronicle so brilliantly begun in Show Me the 
Way. 

Tom Egan, the Irish hero of Robert Mc- 
Laughlin’s Thé Side of the Angels, has already 
allied himself with the angels when the book 
begins. He carries his democratic idealism into 
the war with him, cherishing it for its own sake 
as well as for love of his Jewish girl. He tells 
his fascist brother, “I want racial tolerance put 
into the law of the land. And I want a man’s 
right to a job insured by the Constitution. . . . 
By guaranteeing every man who wants to work 
an opportunity to work, I think the pressures of 
envy and race hatred and grinding poverty wil 
be relieved. .. .” And he goes on: 




















“You and people like you spend your lives build- 
ing fences around your precious little domains. A 
Negro can cook and handle your food, but if he sits 
near you while you eat it, it becomes contaminated. 
If you have an apartment on the fourth floor and 
a Jew lives on the tenth, you can’t sleep nights for 
the shame of it all. You grab everything in sight 
whether you need it or not, but if a worker strikes 
for a higher wage, you scream: ‘Revolution.’ ” 


Tom Egan is an able foil for the anti-Semites 
and Negrophobes, ignorant soldiers, ambitious 
career officers, and smug civilians whom Mc- 
Laughlin depicts with such scathing indigna- 
tion. One would like to believe in him, person- 
ally, as much as one believes that men like him 
do exist and are legion. But Egan’s articulate 
assurance, his self-righteousness, prevents him 
from developing beyond the limitations of a 
raisonneur. ‘Tom’s piquant sweetheart, his 
brother, a dogmatic uncle, and the circle of New 
York dilettantes are not thus burdened by the 
author’s affection and they convey a sense of 
reality. The war scenes in Yugoslavia and Italy, 
where Egan is wounded, do not come off and 
the episodic novel never fuses into an artistic 
whole. But McLaughlin’s novel and his col- 
lected short stories, A Short Wait Between 
Trains, are no small contribution to the angels’ 
side. 

Harry Sylvester's Moon Gaffney is dedicated 
to certain “good Catholic radicals,” a descrip- 
tion, he might apply to himself and one thor- 
oughly justified by his first novel, Deariy Be- 
loved, with its revelation of race relations be- 
tween the Jesuit priests and the Negroes of 
Maryland’s southern shore. Mr. Sylvester states 
that his present theme is anti-clericalism, but it 
includes the advocacy of practical democracy 
for the nation’s minorities. 

Moon Gaffney is a _ selfish undiscerning 
Tammany politician, a man devoted to his 
church, in his way, but unable to regard Mar- 
tin de Porres as anything but “a nigger saint.” 
Not an altogether unintelligent young man, 
Moon recognizes that “There are good Jews 
and bad Jews, the same as with the Irish or the 
Italians or anyone else. The only people I get 
bothered by are the niggers and I don’t know 
why.” 

As Moon’s family fortunes wane and his poli- 
tical future dims, he gradually begins to share 
some of the ideas of the Catholic radicals, writ- 
ers and labor leaders, with whom he argues in- 
cessantly about the role of the church in our 
society. One of his friends, Schneider, falls in 
love with a ballet dancer, Concepcion, and is 
little disturbed when she announces that she 
has Negro blood. Another friend is entirely 


unperturbed when, in need of an immediate 
blood transfusion, he finds that of all available 
donors only the dancer has the proper type 
blood for him. When Schneider follows Con- 
cepci6n to Europe to marry her. Moon protests, 
but his racial prejudices, like his horror of Com- 
munists and his distrust of labor unions, is far 
gone. With no political future left to him, 
Moon takes up the practice of law and agrees 
to work with the labor union he once feared. 
As his first case he is asked to defend three 
Negro union members and his acceptance is the 
final step towards a new way of life. 

Sylvester’s novel has social value. But it is 
a tedious book with only the thinnest narra- 
tive thread to hold together the long, sectarian 
arguments and it is peopled with a confusing 
collection of unengaging, undistinguished char- 
acters. 

Worth Tuttle Hedden’s The Other Room is 
a psychological study which does not fulfill its 
promise. Nina Latham, the young white hero- 
ine, goes to teach at a small junior college in 
New Orleans and it is only after she arrives 
and falls in love with the history professor that 
she learns that the school and the professor are 
colored. The white and Negro teachers are 
sharply delineated and there is a vivid analysis 
of the subtleties of their relationships to each 
other, the school, and the New Orleans of 1922. 
The author makes skillful use of the tenets of 
sociology and the facts of history to buttress her 
arguments for the individual as against the ac- 
cidents of inheritance, and she shows that anti- 
Semitism and Jim Crow are sides of the same 
coin. But Mrs. Hedden’s insistence that Nina 
and Leon Warwick renounce one another ends 
what credence the sympathetic reader has been 
able to grant her improbable plot. Mrs. Hed- 
den’s story moves in a circle and her major 
characters are motivated by puppet strings. 

Willard Motley is the second Negro in the 
course of the year to write a best-seller about 
whites, but his work surpasses the lending- 
library standards of Frank Yerby’s The Vixens. 
Knock on Any Door is in the tradition of natu- 
ralism and has an obvious indebtedness to 
Dreiser's American Tragedy, Dos _ Passos’ 
U.S.A., Farrell’s Studs Lonigan, and Wright's 
Native Son. But Motley is no mere imitator. 
He has broad sympathy, penetrating under- 
standing, and the precision of style which marks 
the mature artist. 

Nick Romano is introduced as an altar boy 
in Denver, the devout child of a lower middle 
class family of Italian descent. The slums to 
which the family moves when poverty strikes 
and a brutalizing reform school experience strip 
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Nick of his religion and his sense of values. 
When he is released and joins his family in 
Chicago his development from a juvenile de- 
linquent to an adult criminal is well under way. 
Nick is unable to rise above the pressure of the 
slum environment, the lure of easy money and 
fast living, and, finally, the tragic outcome of 
his marriage. It is a sordid picture that Motley 
paints in his determination to fasten the re- 
sponsibility for Nick’s crimes on the society that 
bred him. The long trial scenes, meticulous ac- 
counts of his friends’ battle to save him from 
the consequences of murder, do not establish 
society’s guilt. Rather, they reduce Nick’s 
tragedy to bathos. But the author’s careful, 
brilliant study of Nick’s progress from the altar 
of St. Augustine’s church to a Chicago court- 
room is a major achievement. 

Nick’s emancipated views on race are im- 
plausible. That he, who understood so little, 
should recognize that all people are essentially 
alike, that he should approve his sister’s love 
affair with a Jew, that he should like Negroes 
and have a deep affection for his Negro pal, 
Sunshine, is hard to accept. That Motley 
should deviate from his naturalism to insist 
upon the democratic spirit of Nick and his fel- 
lows is an indication no more of the author’s 
natural sympathies and wishful thinking than 
it is of the influence of the current literary 
pattern. 

Behold A Cry is a poignant first novel by 
Alton Bland, another Negro author. Ed Tyler, 
a young man of little integrity and small ambi- 
tion, comes from the deep South to work in 
Chicago’s stockyards during the first World War. 
When his wife, Phom, and his two sons come 
North to join him, Ed pursuades his mistress to 
take the whole family in. Bland ‘writes with a 
light, sure touch of race riots, union meetings, 
and the struggle between Phom and Mamie 
Jenkins for possession of Ed, and he never in- 
trudes to condemn the foibles of his characters. 


Ed follows the path of least resistance, scab- 
bing during the strikes—despite the arguments 
of his colored union friends—and finally run- 
ning off with his best friend’s pretty wife. 
Through it all Phom devotes herself to her sen- 
sitive boys, pondering how to explain to them 
the burden of their black skins, how to show 
them a vision of the future Ed could not see. 
If Mr. Bland’s novel is slight, his lack of bitter- 
ness and the simple dignity with which he in- 
vests his characters are refreshing. 

The trend toward democratic idealism is not 
limited to the books discussed in this restricted 
survey, nor to fiction on the strictly adult level. 

Phyllis Whitney’s bright novel, Willow Hill, 
treats the problem of racial intolerance in a 
manner designed to induce young people to prac- 
tice the democratic principles they are taught. 
Willow Hill is a prosperous small town near 
Chicago which finds itself in a turmoil when the 
government builds a housing project there for 
colored factory workers. The project threatens 
real estate values and the increase of Negro stu- 
dents in the single high school arouses fear of 
racial conflict. When it appears that the adults 
who control the town will kill the housing de- 
velopment or introduce Jim Crow in the school, 
the teen-agers organize to demonstrate that 
democracy can be made a reality. Through 
their efforts, Willow Hill finds it possible to 
absorb the Negroes and thus to enrich the life 
of the community. Miss Whitney’s novel, win- 
ner of the Youth Today Contest, is no dry 
thesis, but an exciting narrative which manages 
to make its message as interesting as its story of 
dates, and dances, and high school athletics. 

When the battle for democracy has been won 
in Willow Hill, the young hero says with relief, 
“Intolerance isn’t the fashion we'll be wearing 
tomorrow.” His may be the optimism of youth 
and his tomorow may be remote. But, at any 
rate, intolerance is not the fashion we are wear- 
ing in our fiction today. 


A Creed 


(NONE SHALL WALK ALONE ) 
By PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF 


ROTHER is stranger to his brother 

Unless he drop the mask ; 
Closing inward strength concealed 
To meet a common task. 


Prodding the boundaries of self 
None shall walk alone 

Who listens for his brother’s voice 
In answer to his own. 
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Dr. Lorenzo Dow Turner at his desk in Roosevelt College. 


HAVE heard of cities growing up over- 
night to meet a national emergency such 
as that created by Pearl Harbor—but never 
4 college. A_ college, I thought took years to 
achieve the maturity which great educational 
institutions possess. Not so with Roosevelt Col- 
lege of Chicago: Founded two years ago, it, too, 
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American life: 





Roosevelt College--Democratic Haven 





The famous Auditorium Building — the new home of Roosevelt College — on Michigan Avenue, overlooking Lake 
Michigan and Chicago’s beautiful park district. The college was “established to meet a long-standing emergency in 
the frightening threat of the super-race myth .. . 


@ By LORENZO D. TURNER 


was established to meet a long-standing emerg- 
ency in American life: the frightening threat of 
the super-race myth; the greedy authoritarian 
rule holding forth in schools and colleges; and 
a vicious queta system, which would limit the 
intellectual development of those who do not fit 
into certain restricted patterns of color and 
creed, 

The precise, immediate emergency was start- 
lingly grave. When Dr. Edward J. Sparling, 
President of the Central YMCA College, re- 
signed under protest, largely because of his in- 
sistence that there should be no discrimination 
in any form against minority groups, nearly 
eighty percent of the faculty followed him, and 
support was given by an even larger percentage 
of students. With this gallant manifestation for 
academic freedom and equal educational op- 
portunity established, Roosevelt College opened 
on September 24, 1945, with an enrollment of 
1,200 students in its three schools—Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce, and Music—and with a 
faculty of 84. By the spring semester of 1947 
the student enrollment had reached 3,860, of 
whom 2,055 were veterans, and the faculty had 
grown to 187. When the College opens this 
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Dr. 


performs an experiment which two interested students watch 


Edward Chandler, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 


fall in the historic Auditorium Building, the 
student enrollment is expected to reach 5,000, 
and there will be a faculty of 218. With this 
phenomenal personnel growth there has been a 
proportionate increase in course offerings and 
in physical equipment, with the result that the 
College is now operating on an annual budget 
of $1,500,000. A financial program is soon to 
be launched to provide funds for capital expen- 
diture that will aid in the renovation of the 
Auditorium Building. 

Roosevelt College was the first college ever 
accredited by the North Central Association 
after less than a year’s operation. It is also ac- 
credited by the University of Illinois State Ex- 
amining Board. The Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago accepts Roosevelt College 
courses for promotional credit, and the Vet- 


erans’ Administration has approved the College 
for training under Public Law No. 346 and 
Public Law No. 16. 
The Elusive Academic Freedom 
What is commonly known as academic free- 
dom—and as commonly elusive—is nowhere 
better exemplified than at Roosevelt. Its char- 


ter makes the faculty “both free and responsi- 
ble in the discovery and dissemination of truth.” 
There is faculty control of academic matters 
by vote. The president and the deans must sub- 
mit to a faculty vote of confidence at the end 


typical Roosevelt College interracial group performs a 
physics experiment. 











of every three years, and each department chai 
man is chosen by the members of his depart- 
ment for a term of three years. 

Thirty percent of the faculty represents tl 
so-called minority groups, among which a: 
nine Negroes (including two professional librar- 
ians with faculty rank), one Chinese, and, until 
his recent death, one Hindu. But as the dear 
of the College said recently: “Teachers a 
hired at Roosevelt College for ability and train- 
ing alone. We do not consider their race or 1 
ligion when interviewing them because the 
are unimportant matters. We are concerned 
only that they can deliver.” 

One-third of the new faculty members hav: 
been selected from more than a thousand per- 
sons who filed unsolicited applications. The re- 
maining two-thirds were actively recruited. In 


all cases, those appointed have been especially 
well trained for the positions they hold, 


with 





Typing is one of the important vocational subjects taugh 
at Roosevelt College 


sixty percent of those appointed to professorships 
and associate professorships holding the Ph.D 
degree. For degrees and training the faculty 
ranks among the top fifteen percent of all th 
college faculties studied by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
The percentage of faculty members who have 
achieved eminence in their respective fields is 
also high. 


Vote, Voice and No Quotas 


Student government is not new in American 
colleges, but Roosevelt College students hav: 
more power than those of most colleges. There 
are five Group Councils representing all the 
classes in the college. Each of these legislates 
for the student group it represents and through 
committees fosters activities for its group. Those 





























activities which concern the entire student body 
are under. the control of the All-College Council 
made up of representatives of the Group Coun- 
cils. Many problems, including all disciplinary 
problems, are dealt with by joint action of a 


College' Council committee and the Faculty 


Committee on Student Organizations. Two 
students attend all regular faculty meetings of 
the college and have a voice in the proceedings 
but do not vote. One faculty member attends 
each of the fwe Council meetings. He likewise 
has a voice in the proceedings but does not 
vote. 

Another is the absence of the quota system. 
Since no record is kept oj religious affiliation 
or racial identity, it is not possible to say how 
many students there are in each of the religious 
and racial greups represented. They are all just 
students of Roosevelt College, constituting an 
animated crazy-quilt, all pieces of which are 
woven of the same material, with only the 
colors different. 

Within the past few weeks the Federal Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service has given 
the college permission to receive non-quota im- 
migrant students, and plans are already under 
way for receiving exchange students and faculty 
members from three Chinese universities and 
miversities in other foreign countries. 

Of the twenty-one members of the Board 
of Directors, five are faculty members select- 
ed annually by the faculty; the president is a 
member ex-officio; and the remaining fifteen 
members are elected by the Board for three- 
year terms, The personnel of the Board repre- 
sents a variety of interests and professions— 
business management, labor, cooperatives, edu- 
cation. It includes also a federal judge, a news- 
paper editor, and a newspaper reporter. The 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religions are 
represented, as are racial minorities, including 
two Negroes, one of whom—a distinguished 
chemist—is vice-chairman. 


Courses in “Other People,” Labor 


The course offerings at Roosevelt College are 
not unlike those at other well regulated col- 
leges, nor is there anything revolutionary in 
the teaching methods employed. One interest- 
ing feature of the curriculum is a series of cul- 
ture courses, two of which may be offered in 
lieu of a year of a modern foreign language. 
These courses include a study of the culture 
of China, India, Latin America, Africa and 





its contribution to Western civilization, etc. A 
recent addition to the curriculum has been 
the Labor Education Division—one of the few 
such divisions in American colleges doing dis- 
tinguished work—which aids both college stu- 
dents and labor leaders in understanding union 
and industrial problems. Forums, institutes, 
radio broadcasting, public lectures, and other 
activities sponsored by the college make it a 
vital force for good in the community. Thus 
it is not surprising that recently Roosevelt Col- 
lege was named as one of the eight organiza- 
tions to receive awards from the Chicago Com- 


. mission on Human Relations for “outstanding 


contributions to the betterment of human re- 
lations in Chicago during the last year.” Re- 
cently also in a national advertising problems 
contest sponsored by the Saturday Evening 
Post, the advertising students of Roosevelt Col- 
lege led the nation’s colleges and universities in 
the number of prizes won for outstanding en- 
tries, taking 22 out of the 155 prizes awarded. 


Accents Different; Attitudes the Same 


I am frequently asked by persons outside of 
the college: “Aré there white students from the 
South in your classes? What is their reaction 
to you as a teacher?” The only way I can tell 
where any of my students are from is by their 
accents. The attitude of all of them has been 
so uniformly respectful and courteous that I 
have never been concerned about the place of 
their origin. The atmosphere of the college is 
marked by a decided absence of friction among 
the varied groups; and the ease with which the 
administrative machinery of the college func- 
tions is amazing. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
policies of Roosevelt College will exert an in- 
creasingly significant influence upon those of 
other colleges. Already the officials of the col- 
lege have received many letters from other col- 
lege administrators showing a keen interest in 
its democratic policy and asking for informa- 
tion about its activities. There is no doubt that 
the program being carried out at Roosevelt 
College is the most encouraging, and the most 
important, practical demonstration of democ- 
racy we have yet had in the field of higher 
education. For centuries we have been quite 
distinguished for our speeches on democracy in 
education, but not for doing anything about it. 
We cannot at present envisage the effect of 
this trend upon our total life, but my guess is 
that its influence for good will be tremendous. 
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THE BONES OF LOUELLA BROWN 
(Continued from Page 192) 

cortege of the Bedfords on the twenty-first « 
June. The ceremony that took place at Bedfor: 
Abbey was broadcast over a national hook-up 
and the news services wired it around the world 
complete with pictures. 

Young Whiffie and Old Peabody agreed tha 


the publicity accorded the occasion was dis- 


graceful. But their satisfaction over the success- 
ful ending of what had been an extremely em- 
barrassing situation was immense. They had 
great difficulty preserving the solemn mien re- 
quired of them during the funeral service. 

Young Whiffle and Old Peabody both suf- 
fered slight heart attacks when they saw the 
next morning’s edition of the Boston Record 
For there on the front page was a photograph 
of Mr. Ludastone, and over it in bold, black 
type were the words “child embalmer.” The 
article which accompanied the picture, said, in 
part : 

“Who is buried in the crypt at Bedford 
Abbey? The Countess, or Louella, the laun- 
dress? We ask because Mr. Clarence Luda- 
stone, the suave gentleman who is head em- 
balmer for Whiffle and Peabody, could not 
possibly identify the bones of Louella Brown, 
despite his look of great age. Mr. Ludastone, 
according to his birth certificate (which is re- 
produced on this page) was only two years old 
at the time of Louella’s death. This reporter has 
questioned many of Boston’s oldest residents but 
he has, as yet, been unable to locate anyone who 
remembers a time when Whiffle and Peabody 
employed a two-year-old child as emblamer 

Eighty-year-old Governor Bedford very near- 
ly had apoplexy when he saw the Boston Record. 
He hastily called a press conference. He said 
that he would personally, publicly (in front of 
the press), identify the Countess, if it was the 
Countess. He remembered her well for he was 
only thirty-five when she died. He would know 
instantly if it were she. 

Two days later the Governor stalked down 
the center aisle of that marble gem—Bedford 
Abbey. He was followed by a veritable hive of 
newsmen and photogr aphers. Old Peabody and 
Young Whiffle were waiting for them just in- 
side’ the crypt. 

The Governor peered at the interior of the 
opened casket and drew back. He forgot the 
eager-eared newsmen, who surrounded him, 
pressed against him. When he spoke he reverted 
to the simple speech of his early ancestors. 

“Why they be nothing but bones here!” he 
said. “Nothing but bones! Nobody could tell 
who this be.” 
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He turned his head, unable to take a second 
look. He, too, some day, not too far off, how 
did a man buy immortality, he didn’t want to 
die, bones rattling inside a casket—ah, no! He 
reached for his pocket handkerchief, and Young 
Whiffle thrust a freshly laundered one into his 
hand. 

Governor Bedford wiped his face, his fore- 
head. But not me, he thought. I’m alive. I can’t 
die. It won’t happen to me. And mside his 
head a voice kept saying over and over, like 
the ticking of a clock, It will, It can, It will, It 
can, It will. 

“You were saying, Governor,” prompted the 
tall thin newsman from the Boston Record. 

“I don’t know!” Governor Bedford shouted 
angrily. “I don’t know! Nobody could tell 
which be the black laundress and which the 
white countess from looking at their bones.” 

“Governor, Governor,” protested Old Pea- 
body. “Governor, ah—calm yourself, great 
strain—.” And leaning forward, he hissed in 
the Governor’s reddening ear, “Remember the 
press, don’t say that, don’t make a statement, 
don’t commit yourself—” 

“Stop spitting in my ear!” roared the Gov- 
ernor. “Get away! And take your blasted hand- 
kerchief with you.” He thrust Young Wiffle’s 
handkerchief inside Old Peabody’s coat, up near 
the shoulder. “It stinks, it stinks of death.” Then 
he strode out of Bedford Abbey, muttering un- 
der his breath as he went. 

The Governor's statement went around the 
world, in direct quotes. So did the photographs 
of him, peering inside the casket, his mouth 
open, his eyes staring. There were still other 
photographs that showed him charging down 
the center aisle of Bedford Abbey, head down, 
shoulders thrust forward, even the back of his 
neck somehow indicative of his fury. Cartoon- 
ists showed him, in retreat, words issuing from 
his shoulder blades, “Nobody could tell who 
this be-—the black laundress or the white coun- 
tess- 

Sermons were preached about the Governor’s 
statement, editorials were written about it, and 
Congressmen made long-winded speeches over 
the radio. The Mississippi Legislature threat- 
ened to declare war on the sovereign State of 
Massachusetts because Governor Bedford’s re- 
marks were an unforgivable insult to believers 
in white supremacy. 

Many radio listeners became completely con- 
fused and, believing that both ladies were still 
alive, sent presents to them, sometimes addressed 
in care of Governor Bedford, and sometimes 
addressed in care of Whiffle and Peabody. 

Whiffle and Peabody kept the shades drawn 
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in their establishment. They scuttled through 
the streets each morning, hats pulled low over 
their eyes, en route to their offices. They would 
have preferred to stay at home (with the shades 
drawn) but they agreed it was better to act as 
though nothing had happened. So they spent 
ten hours a day on the premises as was their 
custom, though there was absolutely no bu 
ness. 

Young Whiffle paced the floor, hours at 


time, wringing his hands, and muttering, “A 
black washerwoman! We're ruined—truined 
ruined 


Old Peabody found himself wishing that 
Young Whiffle would not speak of Louella with 
such contempt. In spite of himself he kept 
dreaming about her. In the dream, she camv 
quite close to him, a small, brown woman with 
merry eyes. And after one quick look at him 
she put her hands on her hips, threw her he ad 
back and laughed and laughed. 

He was quite unaccustomed to being laughed 
at, even in a dream; and the memory of Louel- 
la’s laughter lingered with him for hours after he 
woke up. He could not forget the smallest de- 
tail of her appearance: how her shoulders shook 
as she laughed, and that her teeth were Very 
white and evenly spaced, 

He thought to avoid this recurrent visitation 
by sitting up all night, by drinking hot milk, 
by taking lukewarm baths. Then he tried the 
exact opposite—he went to bed early, drank 
cold milk, took scalding hot baths. To no avail. 
Louella Brown still visited him, each and every 
night. 

Thus it came about that one morning when 
Young Whiffle began his ritual muttering: “A 
black washerwoman—we’re ruined—ruined 
ruined—,” Old Peabody shouted: “Will you 
stop that caterwauling? One would think the 
Loch Ness monster lay in the crypt at Bedford 
Abbey.” He could see Louella Brown standing 
in front of him, laughing, laughing. And he 
said, “Louella Brown was a neatly built little 
woman, a fine woman, full of laughter. I re- 
member her well. She was a gentlewoman. 
Her bones will do no injury to the governor’s 
damned funeral chapel.” 

It was a week before Young Whiffle actually 
heard what Old Peabudy was saying, though 
Peabody made this same outrageous statement, 
over and over again. 

When Young Whiffle finally heard it, there 
was a quarrel, a violent quarrel, caused by the 
bones of Louella Brown—that quick- “moving, 
merry, little woman. 

By the end of the day, the partnership was 
dissolved, and the ancient and exclusive firm of 
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Whiffle and Peabody, Incorporated, went out of 
business. 


Old Peabody, retired, after all there was no 
firm he would consider associating with. Young 
Whiffle retired, too, but he moved all the way 
to California, and changed his name to Smith; 
in the hope that no man would ever discover 
he had once been a member of that blackguardly 
firm of Whiffle and Peabody, Incorporated. 

Despite his retirement, Old Peabody found 
that Louella Brown still haunted his dreams. 
What was worse, she took to appearing before 
him during his waking moments, After a month 
of this, he went to see Governor Bedford. He 
had to wait an hour before the Governor came 
down stairs, walking slowly, leaning on a cane. 

Old Peabody wasted no time being courte- 

He went straight to the reason for his 

t. “I have come,” he said stiffly, “to suggest 
to you that you put the names of both those 
women on the marble slab in Bedford Abbey.’ 
‘Never,” said the Governor. “Never, never, 


never ! 


He is afraid to die, Old Peabody thought, 
eyeing the Governor. You can always tell by 
the look on their faces, He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Every man dies alone, Governor,” he 
said brutally. “And so it is always best to be at 
peace with this world and any other world 
that follows it, when one dies.” 


Old Peabody waited a moment. The Gov- 
ernor’s hands were shaking. Fear or palsy, he 
wondered, Fear, he decided. Fear beyond the 
q iestion of a doubt. 


“Louella Brown visits me every night, and 
frequently during the day,” Peabody said soft- 
ly. “I am certain that unless you follow my sug- 
gestion she will also visit you.”” A muscle in the 
Governor’s face started to twitch, Peabody said, 
“When your bones finally lie in the crypt in 
your marble chapel, I doubt that you want to 
hear the sound of Louella’s laughter ringing in 
your ears—toll doomsday.” 

“Get out!” said the Governor, shuddering. 
‘ou’re crazy as a loon.” 

“No,” Old Peabody said, firmly. “Between 
us, all of us, we have managed to summon 
Louella‘s spirit.” And he proceeded to tell the 
Governor how every night, in his dreams, and 
sometimes during the day when he was awake, 
Louella came to stand beside him, and look 
up at him and laugh. 


— 


He told it very well, so well in fact that for a 
moment he thought he saw Louella standing in 
the room, right near Governor Bedford’s left 
shoulder. 
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The Governor turned, looked over his shoul- 
der. And then he said, slowly, and reluctantly, 
and with the uneasy feeling that he could al- 
ready hear Louella’s laughter, “All right.” He 
paused, took a deep unsteady breath, “What 
do you suggest I put on the marble slab in the 
crypt ?” 


After much discussion, and much writing, 
and much tearing up of what had been written 
they achieved a satisfactory epitaph. If you 
ever go to Boston and visit Bedford Abbey you 
will see for yourself how Old Peabody pro- 
pitiated the bones of the late Louella Brown. 
For after these words were carved on the marble 
slab, Louella ceased to haunt Old Peabody: 


Here lies 
Elizabeth, Countess of Castro 
or 
Louella Brown, Gentlewoman 
1830-1902 
Reburied in Bedford Abbey June 21, 1947 


“They both wore the breastplate of faith 
and love; 


And for an helmet, the hope of salvation.” 


GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 
Continued from Page 196) 


he opened the door and disappeared into the 
deep snow and the ominous darkness. 


“God, in His gréat mercy, must have guided 
little Billie’s feet, for there was no road, no land- 
mark of any kind, not even a star, but he got 
through and that night the ranchers found the 
bus with its precious load, cold, and hungry, al- 
most frozen in the terrible cold, but alive. 


“That’s my story, gentlemen.” 


Jonathan Covery spoke into the inter-office 
phone, “Tell Mr. Brown to come in,” he said. 
A timid knock sounded at the door and then a 
small middle-aged man came into the room 
limping, quite painfully. 


“Friends, this is Mr. William Brown. You 
will notice he limps. Well, gentlemen, that is 
because his feet are made of wood. The doctor 
took them off because they were frozen that 
night when he went for help. This is little Black 
Billie Brown. He needs to borrow some money. 
Shall we lend it to him?” 


James Jarrett wiped a tear from his eyes. He 
seemed all choked up as he said, “I’m sorry. I, 
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you see, was the big bully who struck Billie that 
first morning at school.” 

“And I was one of the little ones who cried,” 
the president of the bank replied. 

In less than five minutes, all had voted for 
the loan, and each one shook hands with Brown, 
the Negro whom they now all honored and re- 
spected. They wished him luck on his sheep 
ranch. Said they would see him through. Here 
was pure gold where they had least expected 
to find it. 


COVERING THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 202) 


NEW URBAN LEAGUE 
APPOINTMENTS 


CINCINNATI—Joseph A. Hall, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Negro Welfare. (Formerly Industrial Secre- 
ary of the Urban League of Cleveland.) 


CLEVELAND—Shelton Granger, Field Industrial Sec- 
retary. (Howard University; New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, M.S. ’47.) 


DAYTON—Charles Washington, Executive Secretary. 
(Formerly Industrial Relations Secretary, Urban 
League of Pittsburgh.) 


FLINT—L. Everett Beane, Industrial Secretary. (For- 
merly Industrial Secretary of the Washington Urban 
League.) 


FORT WORTH—Garland M. Garvin, Executive Sec- 
retary. (Formerly with the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Welfare in New Orleans.) 


MARION—T. E. Ross, Executive Secretary. (Former- 
ly principal of Crisfield Colored High School, Cris- 
field, Md.) 


MORRISTOWN—Percy H. Steele, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary. (Served as coordinator for the Morristown 
Service Council.) 


NEW YORK—Morris L. Eisenstein, Neighborhood 
Organization Secretary, Urban League of Greater 
New York. (City College, New York; New York 
School of Sociai Work, Columbia University, M.S. 
47.) 
Thomas H. Shaw, Assistant Industrial Secretary. 
Brooklyn Branch, Urban League of Greater New 
York. (West Virginia State College; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, M.A.) 


PHOENIX—J. Westbrook McPherson, Executive Sec- 
retary. (Formerly Executive Secretary, Colorado 
Avenue Community Center, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado.) ~ 


PORTLAND—E. Shelton Hill, Industrial Secretary. 
(Formerly Tenant Relations Advisor with the Van- 
couver, Washington, Housing Authority.) 


RICHMOND—Harold O. DeWitt, Industria] Secretary. 


WASHINGTON—James A. Pawley, Industrial Secre- 
tary. (Formerly member of the Executive Board, 
Englewood Urban League.) 




















Compliments of 











am mad 
MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 


WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but she 
hegan to wonder what to do about her future 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apex 
Beauty Course and was making more than a com 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and has a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde- 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Day 
or evening class 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depression- 
Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 


New, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicago, Philo 
delphic, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington 
DC., Richmond, Vo, Atlanta, Go 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








URBAN LEAGUE GUILD 
(Continued from Page 206) 
Ingram, Financial Secretary, and 
Johnson, Treasurer. 

The success of the New York Guild has stim- 
ulated a guild movement throughout the Urban 
League. Several locals have organized local 
counterparts in their own cities. For the first 
time, the National Urban League’s Annual 
Conference scheduled a meeting of Urban 
League Guilds this year. 

“The most fortunate aspect of our support 
from this group of men and women,” said 

* Lester B. Granger, National Urban League Ex- 
ecutive,” is that the very valuable aid they give 
us is spontaneous and voluntary. When we 
think of 55 such persons as make up the Guild 
working the year round and giving so generously 
because they believe in its worth—-we stick our 
chins a little further out and say to ourselves, 


‘full speed ahead.’ ”’ 


Polly B. 
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Congratulations to a Pioneer 
On Your Silver Anniversary 


We Are Picneering in Garment-Making, A Growing | 
Industry for Our Youth 


FINE SPORTS SHIRTS, INDIVIDUALLY 
* STYLED AND TAILORED 


Send for Our Samples and Prices 


| BROWNMOURE LEISURE WEAR | 
| 1832 Vine Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. | 


| 
Norman R. Brown, Prop. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Congratulations on your 25th Anniversary 
DULFON’S featuring Smart Men’s Wear 


353 North Fairfax Avenue 1163 Broadway 
Los Angeles 36, California New York 10, N. Y. 














Halbert School of Photography 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

An institution offering a complete course in photog- 

raphy: Portrait, Glamour, Commercial, Press, Copy, 
with retcuching and coloring in oils. 

Approved by State Dept. of Education under Public 

Law 346 and Veterans Administration for 

Public Law 16. Catalog on Request. 

121 E. 8th Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANTED: 18,000 LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from Page 217) 
University, and the Negro Collections in the 
libraries of Fisk and Atlanta Universities. 

Commercial libraries in newspapers and in- 
surance companies are beginning to seek trained 
workers. Many social work organizations have 
collections of vital importance to employees in 
conducting the work of their organizations, and 
are also beginning to use trained librarians. 

Hospital libraries offers a rich opportunity 
for the librarian with a background of science 
and psychology. They provide professional liter- 
ature for doctors and nurses, and recreational 
and therapeutic reading for patients. The Vet- 
erans Administration has employed Negroes to 
work in the libraries, and are seeking more per- 
sons qualified for the work. 

Negroes are employed in Army and Navy 
libraries in the United States, Europe, and the 
Pacific area where occupation troops are sta- 
tioned ; in various state libraries; in the Library 
of Congress; and in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library. 

FOR TEACHING, opportunity is offered 
by the two library schools connected with Ne- 
gro institutions; the Atlanta University School 
of Library Service and the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes School of Library Science, 
which have quite a bit of difficulty in getting 
trained, experienced instructors, as well as in 
many of the larger colleges and universities 
throughout the country beginning to use Ne- 
groes on their facuities. 

Adequate preparation coupled with a pleas- 
ing and dynamic personality will open the gate- 
way to success in the library profession. For the 
library careerist, a college education plus at 
least one year of professional training are essen- 
tial. For this training there are twenty-five 
library schools accredited by the American 








Library Association Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

Offering ... 

“LAUGH IT OFF” 


A 15-MINUTE RADIO SCRIPT 


written first for the Providence Urbgan Leabue. 
It speaks out against intolerance against all 
people — especially so-called minorities. 
~ 

For further information write 

RADIO PRODUCTIONS 

533 Howard Building 

Providence 3, R. I. 









































HAVE YOU BEEN GYRO-LATED YET? 
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The Rose Meta House of Beauty has recently added the latest reducing 


t equipment to its establishment. 


. A slender figure may now be yours 

: WITHOUT 

@ The use of drugs 

@ The pain of serious dieting 

@ The torture of grueling exercise 


@ The punishment of boiling steam baths 





Now you can relax and attain that figure perfection you desire. 





Call for an appointment. 


| ROSE META HOUSE OF BEAUTY 

401 West 148th Street, Cor. St. Nicholas Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

AUdubon 






3-6210 








The officers of Southern Aid Society of Virginia, 
Inc., view with increasing admiration the zest and 
determination of young race people to equip them- 
selves for careers in business, the professions and 
other worthy activities. 

While it is true the classrooms, professions and 
public services offer greater opportunities today to 
graduates than ever before, yet the fact remains 
that race insurance cornpanies still provide the 
larger number of: opportunities to qualified young 
men and women for dignified and profitable 


employment. 





SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Third & Clay Streets 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


This Company’s policies 
guarantee insurance protec- 
tion in the hour of need, 
and likewise its opportuni- 
ties provide economic ad- 


vancement to worthy young 


Home Office Building 


women and men. 
Third & Clay Sts., Richmond, Va 








